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I _ 
A NEW PAMPHLET. 


wo By the kindness of Judge Jay, and also of 
Mr. Birney, we have been furnished with copies 
of No. 13 of the Anti-Slavery Examiner, contain- 
ing remarks on the condition of the free people of 
color in the United States. ‘They are from the pen 
of the former gentleman, whose writings have 
already done so much to awaken the public to the 
true nature and tendencies of Colonization, and the 
alarming encroachments of the slaveholding power. 
We have never seen any thing respecting the con- 
dition of the colored people in this country, that 

* hhas pleased us half so well as the pamphlet just 
mentioned. Ités a full and powerful, yet con- 
densed and faithfel exhibition of the disabilities 
imposed on these innocent, deeply-wronged peo- 
ple; and the whole subject is presented in a man- 
ner, well calculated to make the American people 
feel themselves guilty of the most contemptible 
and revolting cruelty. 

We have concluded to publish the article in our 
paper. It is particularly appropriate at this time, 
when our legislature is about assembling. ‘The 
members of it will kave an opportunity of learn- 
ing the opinions of an eminent jurist of the sta- 
tutes of Ohio, with regard to colored people. By 
common consent, it would seem, that to Ohio is 











awarded pre-eminence in that atrocious policy 
which crushes the colored man. Judge Jay, in 
this article, examines, particularly, the acts of our 
legislature, and his remarks, we hope, will be 
read by every member of the present Assembly. 


“ On the Condition of the Free People of Color in 
the United States. 

It appears from the census of 1830, that there 
were then 319,467 free colored persons in the Unit- 
ed States. At the present time the number can- 

» notbe less than 360,000. Fifteen States of the 
ov " a swailer population than 
this aggregate. Hence if the Whole mass of hy 
man beings inhabiting Connecticut, or New Jer- 
sey, or any other of these’ fifiéen States, were sub- 
jected to the ignorance, and degradation, and per- 
secution and terror we are about to describe, as 
the lot of this much injured people, the amount of 
suffering would still be numerically less than that 
inflicted by a professedly Christian and republican 
community upon the free negroes. Candor, how- 
ever, compels us to admit that, deplorable as is 
their condition, it is still not so wretched as Colo- 
pizationists and slaveliolders, for obvious reasons, 
are fond of representing it. It is not true that 
free negroes are ‘*more vicious and miserable than 
slaves can be,”* nor that “it would be as humane 
to throw slaves from the decks of the middle pas- 
sage, as to set them free in this country,’’f nor that 
‘sa sudden and universal emancipation without col- 
onization, would be a greater cursE to the slaves 
themselves, than the bondage in which they are 


held.” ‘ 

It is a litle singular, that in utter despite of these 
rash assertions, slaveholders and colonizationists 
unite in assuring us, that the slaves are rendered 
discontented by witnessing the freedom of their 
colored brethren; and hence we are urged to assist 
in banishing to Africa these sable and dangerous 


mementos of liberty. 

We all know that the wife and children of the 
free negro are not ordinarily sold in the market— 
that he himself does not toil under the lash, and 
that in certain parts of our country he is permitted 
to acquire some intelligence, and to enjoy some 
comforts, utterly and universally denied to the 
slave. Swill it is most unquestionable, that these 
people grievously suffer from a cruel and wicked 
prejudice—eruel in its consequences, wicked in 
its voluntary adoption, and its malignant char- 


acter. 
Colonizationists have taken great pains to incul- 
cate the opinion that prejudice against color is im- 
planted in our nature by the Author of our being; 
whence they infer the futility of every effort 
to elevate the colored man in this country, and 
consequently the duty and benevolence of send- 
ing him to Africa, beyond the reach of our cruel- 
“ty.t) The theory is as false in fact as it is dero- 
gatory to the character of that God whom we are 
told. is rove. With what astonishment and dis- 
gust should we behold an earthly parent exciting 
feud and animosities among his own children; yet 
we are assured, and that too by professing Chris- 


*Rev; Mr. Bacon, of New Haven, 7 Rep. Am. Col. Soc. 
p., 99. 

African Repository, Vol. IV. p. 229, 

“Prejudices, which neither refinement, nor argument, 
not Sdycation, NOR RELIGION ITsELF can subdue, mark 
the peopte of color, whether bond or free, as the subjects of 
a degradation inevitable and incurable,” —Address of the 
Connecticut Cot. Society. “The managers consider it clear 
thaticatises exist, ami are now operating, to. prevent their 

provement and elevation to any considerable extent as a 
fi this coantry, which are fixed, not only beyond the 
dentrofief the friends of humanity, but of any human pow- 

i. Christianity cannot do for them here, what it will do 

them in Africa. This is not the fault of the colored 
nor of the white man, but an ordination of Provi- 
andno more to be changed than the laws of nature.” 
Rep. Am. Col. Soc. p. 47. 
e & "\phe people of color must, in this country, remain for 
. 43 robably for ever, a separate and distinct cast ', weigh- 
eh dow. causes powerful, universal, invincible, which 
"neither legislation nor Christianity can remove.”—African 
Repository Vol. VIII. p. 196. 
Do. ‘they (the abolitionists) not perceive that in thus 
. ing all the distinctions which God himself has 
made, they arraign the wisdom and goodness of Providence 
‘geaitt, It has been His divine pleasure, to makéthe black 
snen: black, and the white man white, and to distinguish 
them by other repulsive cunstitutional differences.” —Speech 
th Senate ofthe United States, February 7, 1839, by Henry 
lay, President of Am, Col, Soe. 
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therefore is this distress come upon us. 


SAMUEL A. ALLEY, Printer. 
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tians, that our heavenly Father has implatited a 
principle of hatred, repulsion and alienation be- 
tween certain portions of his family on earth, and 
then commanded them, as if in mockery, to “Jove 
one another.” 

In vain do we seek in nature, for the origin of 
this prejudice. Young children never betray it. 
aud on the continent of Europe it is unknown, 
We-are not speaking of matters of taste, or of 
opinions of personal beauty, but of a prejudice 
against complexion, leading to insult, degradation 
and oppression. In no country in Europe is any 
man excluded from refined society, or deprived of 
literary, religious, or political privileges on account 
of the tincture of his skin. If this prejudice is 
the fiat of the Almighty, most wonderful is it, that 
of all the kindreds of the earth, none have been 
found submissive to the heavenly impulse, except- 
ing the white inhabitants of North America; and 
of these, itis no less strange than true, that this 
divine principle of repulsion is most energetic in 
such persons as, in other respects, are the least ob- 
servant of their Maker’s will. ‘This prejudice is 
sometimes erroneously regarded as the cause of 
slavery; and some zealous advocates of emanci- 
pation have flatiered themselves that, could the 
prejudice be destroyed, negro slavery would fall 
with it. Such persons have very ihadequate ideas 
of the malignity of slavery. ‘They forget that the 
slaves in Greece and Rome were of the same hue 
as their masters; and that at the South, the value 
of a slave, especially of a female, rises, as the 
complexion recedes from the African standard. 
Were we to inquire into the geography of this 
prejudice, we should find that the localities in 
which it attains its rankest Juxuriance, are not the 
rice swamps of Georgia, nor the sugar fields of 
Louisiana, but the- hills and vallies of New Eng- 
land, and the prairies of Ohio? It is a fact of ae- 
knowledged notoriety, that however severe may 
be the laws against colored people at the South, 
the prejudice against their persons is far weaker 
than among ourselves. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose, to 
enter into a particular investigation of the condi- 
tion of the free negroes in the slave States, 
We all know that they suffer every form of 
oppression which the laws can inflict upon 
persons not actually slaves. That unjust and cruel 
enactments should proceed from a people who keep 
two millions of their fellow men in abject bondage, 
and who believe such enactments essential to the 
maintenance of their despotism, certainly affords 
no cause for surprise. 

We turn to the free States, where slavery has 
not directly steeled cur hearts against human suf- 
fering, and where no supposed danger of insurree- 
tion affords a pretext for keeping the free blacks 
in ignorance and degradation; and we ask, what 
is the character of the prejudice against color here? 
Let the Rev. Mr. Bacon, of Connecticut, answer 
the question. This gentleman, in a vindication 
of the Colonization Society, assufes us, ‘The 
Soodra is not fariher separated from the Brahim 
in regard to all his privileges, civil, intellectual, 
and mofal, than the negro from the hie man-by 
the -prajudiees- which result from the difference 
made between them by THe Gop of NATURE.” — 
(Rep. Am. Col. Soc. p. 87.) 

We may here notice the very opposite effect 
produced on Abolitionists and Colonizationists, by 
the consideration that this difference is made by 
the Gop or naTurE; leading the one to diseard the 
prejudice, and the other to banish its victims. 

With these preliminary remarks we will now 
proceed to take a view of the condition of the free 
people of color in the non-slaveholding States; 
and will consider in order, the various disabilities 
and oppressions to which they are subjected, ei- 
ther by law or the customs of society. 

1. General. Exclusion from the Elective Kran- 
chise. 

Were this exclusion founded on the want of pro- 
perty, or any other qualification deemed essential 
to the judicious exercise of the franchise, it would 
afford no just cause of complaint; but it is foun- 
ded solely on the color of the skin, and is there- 
fore irrational and unjust. ‘That taxation and 
representation should be inseparable, was one of 
the axioms of the fathers of our revolution; and 
one of the reasons they assigned for their revolt 
from the crown of Britain. But now, it is deemed 
a mark of fanaticism to complain of the disfran- 
chisement of a whole race, while they remain sub- 
ject to the burden of taxation. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that of the thirteen original States, only fwo 
were so recreant to the principles of the Revolu- 
tion, as to make a white skin a qualification for 
suffrage. But the prejudice has grown with our 
growth, and strengthened with our strength; and 
it is believed that in every State constitution subse- 
quently formed or revised, [excepting those of Ver- 
mont and Maine, and the Revised constitution of 
Massachusetts, | the crime of a dark complexion has 
been punished, by debarring its possessor from all 
approach to the ballot-box.* ‘The necessary ef- 
fect of this proscription in aggravating the oppres- 
sion and degradation of the colored inhabitants, 
must be obvious to all who call to mind the solici- 
tude manifested by demagogues, and office-seekers, 
and law makers, to propitiate the good will of all 
who have votes to bestow. 

2. Denial of the Right of Locomotion. 

It is in vain that the Constitution of the United 
States expressly guaranties to ‘the citizens of each 
State, all the privileges and immunities oi citizens 
in the several States:’’—TIt is in vain that the Sa- 
preme Court of the United States has solemnly 
decided that this clause confers on every citizen of 
one State the right to ‘pass through, or reside in 
any other State for the purposes of trade, agricul- 
ture, professional pursuits, or ofherwise.” It is 
in vain that “the members of the several State 
legislatures”’ are required to ‘*be bound by oath or 
affirmation to support”’ the constitution conferring 
this very guarantee. Constitutions, and judicial 
decisions, auc! religious obligations are alike out- 
raged by our Siaie enaetments against people of 
color. ‘There is seareely a slave State in which a 
citizen of New York, with a dark skin, may visit 
a dying child without subjecting himself to legal 
penaities. But in the slave States we look for 
cruelty; we expect the rights of humanity and the 
laws of the land to be sacrificed on the altar of 
slavery. In the free States we had-reason to hope 
fora greater deference to decency and morality. 
Yet even in these States we behold the effects of a 
miasma wafted from the South. ‘The Connecti- 
cut Black Act, prohibiting, under heavy penalties, 
the instruction of any colored person from another 
State, is well known. It is one of the encourag- 


*From this remark the revised constitution of New York 
is nominally an exception; colored citizens, possessing a 
freehold worth two hundred and fifty dollars, being allowed 
to vote; while suffrage is extended to white citizens with- 





out any property qualification, 





ing signs of the times, that public opinion has re- 
cently compelled the repeal of this detestable law. 
But among all the free States, Onto stands pre- 
eminent for the wickedness of her statutes against 
this class of our population. ‘l'hese statutes are 
not merely infamous outrages on every principle 
of justice and humanity, but are gross and palpa- 
ble violations of the State constitution, and mani- 
fest an absence of moral sentiment in the Ohio 
legislature as deplorable as it is alarming. We 
speak the language, not of passion, but of sober 
conviction; and for the truth of this language we 
appeal, first, to the Statutes themselves, and then 
to the consciences of. our readers. We shall have 
oceasion to notice these laws under the several 
divistons of our subject to which they belong; at 
present we ask attention to the one intended to 
prevent the colored citizens of other States from 
removing into Ohio. By the constitution of New 
York, the colored inhabitants are expressly recog- 
nized as “citizens.” Let us suppose then a New 
York freeholder and voter of this class, confiding 
in the guarantee given by the Federal constitution, 
removes into Ohio. No matter how much proper- 
ty he takes with him; no matter what attestations 
he produces to the purity of his character, he is 
required by the Act of 1807, to find, within twen- 
ty days, two freehold sureties in the sum of five 
hundred dollars for his good behavior; and like- 
wise for his maintenunce, should he at any future 
period from any cause whatever be unable to main- 
tain himself, and in defauit of procuring such su- 
reties he is to be removed by the overseers of the 
poor. ‘The legislature well knew that it would 
generally be utterly impossible for a stranger, and 
especially a b/uck stranger, to find such ‘sureties. 
It was the design of the Act, by imposing imprac- 
ticable conditions, to prevent colored emigrants 
from remaining within the State; and in order 
more certainly to effect this object, it imposes a 
pecuniary penalty on every inhabitant who shall 
venture to ‘*tharbor,’’ that is, receive under his 
roof, or who shall even ‘employ’ an emigrant 
who has not given the required sureties; and it 
moreover renders such inhabitant so harboring or 
employing him, legally liable for his future main- 
tenance !! 

We are frequently told that the efforts of the 
abolitionists have in fact aggravated the condition 
of the colored people, bond and free. The date 
of this law, as well as the date of most of the 
laws composing the several slave codes, show 
what credit is to be given to the assertion. If a 
barbarous enactment is recent, its odium is thrown 
upon the friends of the blacks—if ancient, we are 
assured itis obsule/e. ‘The Ohio law was enacted 
only four years after the State was adinitted into 
the Union. In 1800 there were only three hun- 
dred and thirty-seven free blacks in the territory, 
and in 1830 the number in the State was nine thou- 
sand five hundred. Of course a very large pro- 
portion of the present colored population of the 
State must have entered it in ignorance of this ini- 
quitous law, or in defiance of it. ‘That the law 


has not been universally enforced, proves only that 
the~ people of Ohio are less profligaie than their 


legislators—that it has remained ite the statute 
book for thirty-two years, proves the depraved 
state of public opinion and the horrible persecution 
to which the colored people are legally exposed. 
But let it not be supposed that this vile law is in 
fact obsolete, and its very existence forgotten. 

In 1829, a very general effort was made to en- 
force this law, and about one thousand free blacks 
were in consequence of it driven out of the State; 
and sought a refuge in the more free and Christian 
country of Canada. Previous to their departure, 
they sent a deputation to the Governor of the Up- 
per Province, to know if they would be admitted, 
and received from Sir James Colebrook this reply, 
—*Tell the republicans on your side of the line, 
that we royalists do not know men by their color. 
Should you come to us, you will be entitled to all 
the privileges of the rest of his majesty’s sub- 
jects.” This was the origin of the Wilberforce 
co'ony in Upper Canada, 

We have now before us an Ohio paper, contain- 
ing a proclamation by John S. Wiles, overseer of 
the poor in the town of Fairfield, dated 12th 
March, 1838. In this instrument notice is given 
to all ‘black or mulatto persons,” residing in Fair- 
field, to comply with the requisitions of the Act 
of 1807 within twenty days, or the law would be 
enforced against them. ‘The proclamation also 
addresscs the white inhabitants of Fairfield in the 
following terms,—*‘ Whites, look out! If any per- 
son or persons employing any black or mulatto 
person, contrary to the 3d section of the above 
law, you may look out for the breakers.” The 
extreme vulgarity and malignity of this notice in- 
dieates the spirit which gave birth to this detesta- 
ble law, and continues it in being, 

Now what says the constitution of Ohio? “ALL 
are born free and independent, and have certain 
natural, inherent, inalienable rights; among which 
are the enjoying and defending life and liberty, 
acquiring, possessing, and protecting property, 
and pursuing and attaining happiness and safety.” 
Yet men who had called their Maker to witness, 
that they would obey this very constitution, re- 
quire impracticable conditions, and then impose a 
pecuniary penalty and grievous liabilities on every 
man who shall give to an innocent fellow-country- 
man a night’s lodging, or even a meal of victuals 
in exchange for his honest labor! 

3. Denial of the Right of Petition. 

We explicitly disclaim all intention to imply 
that the several disabilities and cruelties we are 
specifying are of universal application, ‘The laws 
of some States in relation to people of color are 
more wicked than others; and the spirit of perse- 
cution is not in every place equally active and ma- 
lignant. In none of the free States have these 
people so many grievances to complain of as in 
Ohio, and for the honor of our country we rejoice 
to add, that in no other State in the Union, has 
their right to petition for a redress of their griev- 
ances been denied, 

On the 14th of January, 1839, a petition for re- 
lief from certain legal disabilities, from colored, in- 
habitants of Ohio, was presented to the popular 
branch of the legislature, and its rejection was 
moved by George H. Flood.* This rejection was 
not a denial of the prayer, butan eapulsion of the 
petition itself, as an intruder into the house. ‘The 
question presented for our decision,” said one of 
the members, ‘‘is simply this—-Shall human beings, 
who are bound by every enactment upon our sta- 
tute book, be permitted to request the legislature 
to modify or soften the iaws under which they 
live?” ‘To the Grand Sultan, crowded with peti- 


| tions as he traverses the streets of Constantinople, 


such a question would seem most strange; but 


*It is sometimes interesting to preserve the names of in= 


dividuals who have perpetrated bold and unusual enormi- 
ties, i 
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American democrats can exert a tyranny over men 
who have no voles, utterly uuknown to ‘Purkish 
despotism. Mr. Flood’s motion was lost by a 
majority of only fowr votes; but this triumph of 
humanity and republicanism was as transient as it 
was meagre. The next day, the House, by a large 
majority, resolved ‘That the blacks and mulattoes 
who may be residents within this State, have no 
constitutional right to present their petitions to the 
General Assembly for any purpose whatsoever, 
and that any reception of such petitions on the 
part of the General Assembly is a mere act of 
privilege or policy, and not imposed by any ex- 
pressed or, implied power of the Constitution.” 

The phraseology of this resolution is as clumsy 
as its assertions are base and sophistical. ‘The 
meaning intended to be expressed is simply, that 
the Constitution of Ohio, neither in terms nor by 
implication, confers on such residents as are ne- 
groes or mulattoes, any right to offer a petition to 
the legislature for any object whatever; nor impo- 
ses on that body any obligation to notice such a 
petition, and whatever attention it may please to 
bestow npon it, ought.to be regarded not as an act of 
duty, but merely of favor or expediency. Hence 
it is obvious, that the principle on which the reso- 
lution is founded is, that the reciprocal right and 
duty of offering and hearing petitions rest solely 
on constitutional enactment, and not on moral 
obligation, ‘The reception of negro petitions is 
declared to be a mere act of privilege or policy. 
Now it is difficult to imagine a principle more ut- 
terly subversive.of all the duties of rulers, the 
rights of citizens, and the charities of private life. 
The victim of oppression or fraud has no right 
to appeal to the constituted authorities for redress; 
nor are. thos€ authorities under any obligation to 
consider the appeal—the needy and unfortunate 
have no right to implore the assistance of their 
more fortunate neighbors: and all are at liberty to 
turn a deaf ear tothe ery of distress. The eter- 
nal and immutable principles of justice and hu- 
manity, proclaimed by Jehovah, and impressed by 
him on the conscience of man, have no binding 
force on the legislature of Ohio, unless expressly 
adopted and enforced by the State Constitution! 

But as the legislature has thought proper thus to 
set‘at defiance the moral sense of mankind, and 
to take refuge behind the enactments of the Con- 
stitution, let us try the strength of their entrench- 
ments. ‘The words of the Constitution, whiclr it 
is pretended sanction the resolution we are consi- 
dering are the following, viz.—*'The people have 
a right to assemble together in a peaceable manner 
to consult for their common good, to instruct their 
represent::tives, and to apply to the legislature for 
a redress of grievances.” It is obvious that this 
clause confers no rights, but is merely deelaratory 
of existing rights. Stull, as the right of the peo- 
ple to apply for a redress of grievances is coupled 
with the right of instructing their representa- 
fives, aud ag negroes are not.electors and conse- 
quently are without representatives, it. is inferred 

Ona “One of the members avowed 
his opinion that “none but voters had a right to 
petition.”” fr then, according to.the principle of 
the resolution, the Constitution of Ohio denies the 
right of petition to all but electors, let us consider 
the practical results of such a denial. In the first 
place, every female in the State is placed under 
the same disability with ‘blacks and mulattoes.” 
No wile has a right to ask for a divoree—no daugh- 
ter may plead for a father’s life. Next, no man 
under twenty-one years—no citizen of any age, 
who from want cf sufficient residence, or other 
qualification, is not entitled to vote—no individual 
among the tens of thousands of aliens in the State 
—however oppressed and wronged by. official ty- 
ranny or corruption, has a right to seek redress 
from the representatives of the people, and should 
he presume to do so, may be told, that, like ‘blacks 
and mulattoes,”’ he ‘has no constitutional right to 
present his petition to the General Assembly for 
any purpose whatever.’’ Again—the State of 
Ohio is deeply indebted to the citizens of other 
States, and also to the subjects of Great Britain for 
money borrowed to construct her canals. Should 
any of these creditors lose their certificates of debi, 
and ask for their renewal; or should their interest 
be withheld, or paid in depreciated currency, and 
were they to ask for justice at the hands of the 
legislature, they might be told, that any attention 
paid to their request must be regarded as a ‘‘mere 
act of privilege or policy, and not imposed by any 
expressed or implied power of the Constitution,” 
for, not being voters, they stood on the same ground 
as “blacks and mulattoes.” Such is the folly and 
wickedness in which prejudice against color has 
involved the legislators of a republican and pro- 
fessedly Christian State in the nineteenth century. 

4. Exclusion from the Army and Militia. 

The Federal Government is probably the only 
one in the world that forbids a portion of its sub- 
jects to participate in the national defence, not from 
any doubts of their courage, loyalty, or physical 
strength, but merely on account of the tincture of 
their skin! ‘To such an absurd extent is this pre- 
judice against color carried, that some of our mili- 
tia companies have refused to march to the sound 
of a deum when beaten by a black man. . To de- 
clare a certain class of the community unworthy 
to bear arms in defence of their native country, is 
necessarily to consign that class to general con- 
tempt. 

5. Exclusion from ali Participation in the Ad- 
ministration of Justice. 

No colored man ean be a ju:lge, juror, or consta- 
ble. Were the talents and acquirements of a 
Mansfield or a Marshall veiled in a sable skin, they 
would be excluded from the bench of the humblest 
courtin the American republic. In the slave States 
generally, no black man can enter a court of jus- 
tice as a witness against a white one. Of course 
a.white man may, with perfect impunity, defraud 
or abuse a negro to any extent, provided he is 
careful to avoid the presence of any of his own 
caste, at the execution of his contract, or the indul- 
gence of his mali¢e, We are not aware that an 
outrage so flagrant is sanelioned by the laws of any 
free State, with one exception. .That exception 


than Ouro. A statute of this State enactsy ‘that 
no black or mulatto person or persons’ shalt here-' 
after be permitted to be sworn, or give evidence in’ 
any courtof Record or elsewhere, in this State, in 
any cause depending, or matter, of controversy, 
when cither party to the same isa WHITE persou; 
or in any”prosecution of the State against any 
WHITE person.” oi . ath 

We have seen that.on the subject of petition the 
legislature regards itself as independent of all ob- 
ligation except such as is imposed by the Consti- 
tution. How mindful they are of the require- 





| ment even of that instrument, when: obedience to 





prohibiting - the cins 


the reader will readily believe can be ‘none other | 





them would check the indulgence of their malig- 
nity to the blacks, appears from the 6th Section of 


the 8th Article, viz.—*All courts shall be open, 


and every person, for any injury done him in his 
lands, goods, person or reputation, shall have re- 
medy by due course of law, and right and justice 


administered without denial or delay.” 


Ohio legislators may deny that negroes and mu- 
lattoes are citizens, or people; but they are es- 
topped by the very words of the statuic just qnot- 
Now, 
by the Constitution every person, black as well as 
white, is to have justice adininistered to him with- 
But by the law, while any 
unknown white vagrant may be a witness in any 
case whatever, no black suitor is permitted to offer 
a witness of his own color, however well estab- 
lisied may be his character for intelligence and 
veracity, to prove his rights or his wrongs; and 
hence in a multitude of cases, justice is denied in 
despite of the Constitution; and why denied? 
Solely from a foolish and wicked prejudice against 


ed, from denying that they are “persons.” 


out denial or delay. 


colors 
G. Impediments to Education. 

No people have ever professed so deep a con- 
viction of theimportance of popular education as 
ourselves, and no people have ever resorted to such 
eruel expedients to perpetuate abject ignorance. 


More than one-third of the whole population of 


the slave States are prohibited from learning even 
to read, and in some of them free men, if with 
dark complexions, are subject to stripes for teach- 
ing their own children. If we turn to the free 
States, we find that in all of them, without excep- 
tion, the prejudices and customs of society oppose 
almost insuperable obstacles to the acquisition of a 
liberal education by colored youth. Our acade- 
mies and colleges are barred against them. We 
know there are instances of young men with dark 
skins having been received, under peculiar cireum- 
stances, into northern colleges; but we neither 
know nor believe, that there have been a dozen 
such instances within the last thirty years. 

Colored children are very generally excluded 
from our common schools, in consequence of the 
prejudices of ¢eachers and parents. 
our cities there are schools exclusively for their 
use, but in the country the colored population is 
usually too sparse to justify such schools, and 
white and black children are rarely seen studying 
under the same roof; although such eases do some- 
times occur, and then they are confined to elc- 
mentary schools. Some colored young men, who 
could bear the expense, have obtained in Euro- 
pean seminaries the education denied them in their 
native land, 

It may not be useless to cite an instance of ahe 
malignity with which the edueation of the blacks 
is opposed. The efforts made in Connecticut to 
prevent the establishment of schools of a higher 
order than usual fgr -cotored pupils, gre too. well 
known to need a reeital here; and 


0 , although now expunged from 
her statute book through, the influence of aboli- 
tionists, will long be rémembered to the oppro- 
brium of her citizens. We ask attention to the 
following illustration of public opinion in another 
New England State. 

In 1884 an academy was built by subscription 
in Canaan, New Ilampshire, and a charter grant- 
ed by the legislature; and at a meeting of the pro- 
prietors it was determined to receive all applicants 
having ‘suitable moral and intellectual reeommen- 
dations, withoutother distinctions;”’ in other words, 
without reference to complexion. When this de- 
termination was made known, a Town MEETING 
was forthwith convened, and the following resolu- 
tions adopted, viz. 

“Resolved, That we view with abhorrence the 
attempt of the Abolitionists to establish in this 
town a school for the instruction of the sable sons 
and daughters of Africa, in common with our sons 
and daughters. 

“Resolved, ‘That we will not associate with, 
nor in any way countenance, any man or woman 
who shall hereafter persist in attempting to esta- 
blish a school in this town for the exclusive edu- 
cation of blacks, or for their education in conjunc- 
tion with the whites.” 

The frankness of this last resolve is commen- 
dable. The inhabitants of Canaan, assembled in 
legal town meeting, determined, it seems, that the 
blacks among them should in future have no edu- 
cation whatever—they should not be instructed 
in company with the whites, neither should they 
have schools exclusively for themselves. 

The proprietors of the academy supposing, in 
the simplicity of their hearts, that in a free coun- 
try they might use their property in any manner 
not forbidden by law, proceeded to open their 
school, and in the ensuing spring had twenty- 
eight white, and fourteen colored scholars. ‘The 
crisis had now arrived when the cause of preju- 
dice demanded the sacrifice of constitutional liber- 
ty andof private property. Another town meet- 
ing was convoked, at which, without a shadow of 
authority, and in utter contempt of law and decen- 
cy, it was ordered, that the academy should be for- 
cibly removed, and a committee was appointed to 
execute the abominable mandate. Due prepara- 
tions were made for the occasion, and on the 10th 
of August, three hundred men, with about 200 
oxen, assembled at the place, and taking the edi- 
fice from off its foundation, dragged it to a distance, 
and left it a ruin. No one of the actors in this 
high-handed outrage was ever brought before a 
court of justice to answer for this crimiaal and 
riotous destruction of the property of others. 

The transaction we have narrated, expresses in 
emphatic terms the deep and settled hostility felt 
in the free States to the education of the blacks. 
The prejudices of the community render that hos- 
tility generally effective. without the aid of legal 
enactments. Indeed, some remaining regard to 


decency and the opinion of the world, has, re-| 


strained the Legislatures ‘of the free Statee, with 
one exception, from consigning these unhappy peo- 
ple to. ignorance by ‘deereeing unrighteous de- 
crees,” and “framing mischief by alaw.’? Our 
readers, no doubt, feel that the exception must of 
course be Ono. 

We have seen with what deference Ohio legis- 
lators profess to, regard their constitutional obli- 
gations; and we are now to contemplate another 
instance of their shameless violation of them. ‘The 
Coistitution which these men have sworn to obey 
declares, **No AWS” SHALL Be*'PASSED to prevent 
the puor ofthe several townships: and counties in 
this Siate from.an equal participation in the schools, 
academies, colleges, and universities in this State, 
which are endowed in whole, or in part, from the 
revenue arising ftom donations made by the United 
States, for the support of colleges and schools— 
and the doors of said schools, academies, and uni- 


versities shall be open for the reception of schol- 


. 


In some of 


nit Brack Act,. 
fn red. children} 


ars, students, and teachers of every grade, with- 
Out ANY DISTINCTION OR PREFERENCE WHATEVER.” 

Can language be more explicit or unequivocal ? 
But have any donations been made by the United 
States for the support of colleges and schools in 
Ohio? Yes—by an Act of Congress, the six- 
teenth section of land in each originally surveyed 
township in the State, was set apart as a donation 
for the express purpose of endowing and suppor- 
ling common schocls. And now, how have the 
scrupulous legislators of Ohio, who refuse to ac- 
knowledge any other than constitutional obliga- 
lions to give car to the ery of distress—how have 
they obeyed this injunction of the Constitution 
respecting the freedom ef theirschools? ‘They en- 
acted a law in 1831, declaring that, «when any ap- 
propriation shall be made by the directors of any 
school district, from the trersury thereof, for the 
payment of a teacher, the school in such, district 
shall be open’”—to whom ? ‘to scholars, students, 
and teachers of every grade, without distinction or 
preference whatever,” as commanded by the Con- 
stitution? Oh no! ‘Shall be open to all the 
WHITE children residing therein!! Such is 
the impotency of written constitutions, where a 
sense of moral obligation is wanting to enforce 
them. 

We have now takena review of the Ohio laws 
against free people of color. Some of them are 
of old, and others ef recent date. The opinion 
entertained of all these laws, new and old, by the 
present legislators of Ohio, may be learned by a 
resolution adopted in January last, (1839) by both 
houses of the legislature. ‘“Resotvep, That in 
the opinion of this general assembly it is unwise, 
impolitic, and inexpedient to repeal any law now 
in foree imposing disabilities upon black or mu- 
latto persons, thus placing them upon an equality 
with the whites, so far as this legislature can do, 
and indirectly inviting the black population of oth- 
er States to emigrate to this, to the manifest injury 
of the public interest.’ ‘The best comment on 
the spirit which dictated this resolve is an enact- 
ment by the same legislature, abrogating the su- 
preme law which requires us to ‘Do unto others 
as we would they should do unto us,” and pro- 
hibiting every citizen of Ohio from harboring or 
concealing a fugitive slave, under the penahy of 
fine or imprisonment. General obedience to this 
vile statute is alone wanting to fill to the brim the 
cup of Ohio’s iniquity and degradation, She hath 
done what she could to oppress and crush the free 
negroes within her borders. She is now seeking’ 
torechain the slave who has eseaped from his fet+ 
ters. 

7- Impediments to Religicus Instruction. 

Ii is unnecessary to dwell here on the laws of the 
slave States prohibiting the free people of color 
fronlearning the Bible, and in many instances, from 
assembling at discretion to worship their Creator. 
‘These tows, we are assured, are. indispensable 6 ~ 
the perpetuity of iat “peculiar. institution, which... 
Lmany masters in Feral are ‘teaching, enjoys , 
the sanction of Hfit™ who ‘will havesellanen tobe ~~ 
saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth,” 
and who has eft to his disciples the injunction, 
“search the Scriptures.” We turn to the free 
States, in which no institution requires, that the 
light of the glorious gospel of Christ should be 
prevented from shining on any portion of the pop- 
ulation, and inquire how far prejudice here sup- 
plies the place of southern statutes. 

The impediments to education already mention- 
ed, necessarily render the acquisition of religious 
knowledge difficult, and in many instances im- 
practicable. Inthe norther cities, the blacks have 
frequently churches of their own, but in the coun- 
try they are foo few, and too poor to build church- 
es and maintain ministers. Of course they must 
remain destitute of public worship and religious 
instruction, unless they ean enjoy these blessings 
in company with the whites. Now there is hard- 
ly achurch in the United States, not exclusively 
appropriated to the blacks, in which one of their 
number owns a pew, or has a voice in the choice 
ofa minister. ‘here are usually, indeed, a few 
seats ina remote part of the church, set apart for 
their use, andin which no white person is ever 
seen. Itis surely not surprising, under all the 
circumstances of the case, that these seats are 
rarely crowded. 

Colored ministers are occasionally ordained in 
the different denominations, but they are keptata 
distance by their white brethren in the ministry, 
and are very rarely permitted to enter their pul- 
pits; and still more rarely, to sit at their tables, 
although acknowledged to be ambassadors of 
Christ. ‘Phe distinction of easte is not forgotten, 
even in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and 
seldom are colored disciples permitted to eat and 
drink of the memorials of the Redeemer’s passion 
till after every white communicant has been 
served. 

8S. Impediments to Honest Industry. 

In this country ignorance and poverty are al- 
most inseparable companions; and it is surely not 
strange that those should be poor whom we compel 
to be ignorant. ‘The liberal professions are virtu- 
ally sealed against the blacks, if we except the 
church, and even in that admission is rendered 
difficult by the obstacles placed in their way in ac- 
quiring the requisite literary qualifications; * and 
when once admitted, their administrations are con- 
fined to their own color. Many of our most 
wealthy aud influential citizens have commenced: 
Jife.as ignorant and as pennyless as any negro who 
loiters in our streets. Had their complexion been 
dark, notwithstanding their talents, industry, en- 
terprise and probity, they would have continued 
ignorant and pennyless, because the paths to lear- 
hing and to wealth, would then have been closed 
against them. ‘There is a conspiracy, embracing 
all the departments of society, to keep the black 
man ignorant and poor. As.a general rule, ad- 
mitting few if any exceptions, the schools of lit- 











* Of the truth of this remark, the trusteesof the Episeo- 
pal Theological Seminary at New-York, lately (June, 1839) 
afforded a striking. illustration. A young man, regularly 
acknowledged hy the Bishop as a candidate for orders, and 
in consequence ef such acknowledgement entitled, by an 
express statute of the seminary, to admission’ to its privile- 
ges, presented himself as a pupil, But God had given him 
a dark complexion, and therefore the trustees, regardless of 
the statute, barred the doors against him, by a formal and 
deliberate vote. Asa compromise between conscience and 
prejudice, the professors offered to give him private instrue- 
tion—to do in. sccret what they were ‘ashamed to do openly 
—to confer as a favor, what he was entitled to demand as a 
right, The offer was rejected. 

It 18 worthy of remark, that of the trustees who: took an 
active part against the colored candidate, dre is the Pres- 
ipENT Of the New York Colonization Society; another a 
MANAGER, and a third, one of its public champions; and that 
the Bishop of'the diocese, who wished to exclade bis candia 
date from the theological school of which he is both a trustee 
and @ professor, lately headed a reeonimendation in the 
newspapers for the purchase of a packet ship for Liberia, as 
likely to “render far more efficient than heretofore, the en- 
terprize of colonization,” ; 











erature and of scieuce reject him—-he counting- 
house refuses to receive him as a book-keeper, 
much more as a partuer—no store admits him as 
aclerk—tio shop as an apprentice. flere and 
there a black man may be found keeping a few 
trifles on a shelf for sale; anda few acquire, as if 
by stealth, the knowledge of some handicraft; but 
almost universally these people, both in town and 
country, are prevented by the customs of society 
from maintaining themselves and their families by 
any other than menial occupations. —- 


In a black man of irreproacbable character, and 
who industry and frugality had accumulated several 
th ollars, made application in the City of New York 
for a carman’s license, and was refused sole'y and avowedly 
on account of his complexion! We have already seen the 
effort of the Ohio legislature, to consign the negroes to star- 
vation, by deterring other: from employing them, Igno- 
rance, idleness, and vice, are at once the punishments we 
inflict upon these unfortunate people for their complexion; 
and the crimes with which we are constantly reproaching 
them. 


®. Liability to be Seized, and treated as Slaves. 

An able-bodied colored man sells in the southern market 
for from eight hundred to a thousand dollars; of course he 
is worth stealing. Colonizationists and slave holders, and 
many northern divines, solmuly affirm, that the situation of 
a slave is far preferable to that of a free negro; hence it 
would seem an act of humanity to convert the latter into 
the former, Kidnapping being both a lucrative and a be- 
nevolent business, itis not strange it should be extensively 
practised, Ia many of the States this business is regulated 
by law, and there are various ways in which the transmu- 
tation is legally effected. ‘Thus, in South Carolina, if a fiee 
negro “entertains” a runaway slave, it may be his own wife 
or child, he himself is turned into a slave. In 1827, a free 
woman and her three children underwent this benevolent 
process, for entertaining two fugitive childiea of six and 
nine years old, In Virginia all emancipated slaves remain- 
ing twelve months in the State, are kindly restored to their 
former condition, In Maryland a free negro who marries 
awhite woman, thereby acquires all the privileges of a slave 
—and generally, throuzhout the slave region, including the 
District of Columbia, every negro not known to be free, is 
mercifully considered asa slave, and if his master cannot be 
ascertained, he is thrown into a dungeoa, aud there kept, 
till by a public sale a master can be provided for lim. But 
eften the law grants to colored men, known to be free, all 
the advantazes of slavery, Thus, in Georgia, every free 
colored man coming into the State, and unable to pay a fine 
of one hundred dollars, becomes a slave for life; in Florida, 
insolvent debtors, if black, are su/d for the benefit of their 
creditors; and in the District of Columbia a free colored 
man, thrown into jail on suspicion of being a slave and pro- 
ving his freedom, is required by law to be sold asa slave, if 
too poor to pay his jail fees, Let it not be supposed that 
these laws are all obsolete and inoperate. They catch 
many a northern negro, who, in pursuit of his own business, 
or on being decoyed by others, ventures to enter the slave 
region; and who, of course, helps to augment the wealth of 
our southern brethren, On the 6ih of march, 1839, a re- 
port by a Committee was made to the House of Representa- 
tives of the Massachusetts Legislature, in which are given 
the names of seventeen free colored nen who had been en- 
slaved at the south. It also states an instance ia which 
twenty-five colored citizens, belonging to Massachusetts, 
were confined at one time in a southern jail, aud another 
instatce in which 75 free colored persous from different 
free States were confiued, all preparatory to their sale as 
slaves according to law. 

The facts disclosed in this report induced the Massachu- 
setts Legix!ature to pass a resolution protesting against the 
kidnapping laws of the slave States, “as invading the sacred 
rights of citizens of this commonwealth, as coutrary to the 
Constitution of the United States, and in utter derogation 
of that great priacip!e of the common Jaw which presumes 
every person to be innocent until proved to be guilty,” and 
ordered the protest to. be forwarded to the Governors of the 
several States, 

But it is moi at the south alone that freemen may be coti- 
verted into slaves “according to law.” The Act of Cen- 
gsess respecting the recovery of fugitive slaves, affords most 
extraordinary facilities for this process, through official cor- 
ruption and individual perjury. By this Act. the claimant 
is permitted to select a justice of the peace, before whom he 
may bring or send his alledged slave, and even to prove his 
property by affidavit. Indeed, in almost every State in the 
Union, a slave holder may recover at law a human being as 
his beast of burden, with far less ceremony than he could 
his pig from the possession of his neighbor. In only three 
States is a man, claimed as a slave, entitled to a trial by jury. 

e last session of the New York Legislature a bill al- 


‘Towing a jury trial in such cases was passed by the lower 
Houte, j 


but-rejected by .a democratic vote in the Senate, 
demorracy-in that State, being avowedly only skin deep, all 
its principles of tiberty, equality, and homan rights depen- 
ding on complexion, 

Considering the wonderful ease and expedition with 
which fugitives may be recovered hy law, it would be very 
strange if mistakes did not sometimes occur. How often 
they occur, cannot, of course, be known, and it is only when 
aclaim is defeated, that we are made sensible of the excee- 
dingly precarious tenure by which a poor frien‘le=s negro at 
the north holds his personal liberty. A few years since, a 
girl of the name of Mary Gilmore was arrested in Philadel- 
phia. as a fugitive slave from Maryland, Testimony was not 
wanting in support of the claim; yet it was most conclu- 
sively proved that she was the daughter of poor Irish pa- 
rents—having net a drop of negro blood in her veins—that 
the father had absconded, and that the mother had died a 
drunkard in the Philade'phia hospital, and that the infant 
had been kindly received and brought up in a co’ored fam- 
ily. Hence the attempt to make a slave of her. In the 
spring of 1839, a colored man was arresitd in Philadelphia, 
on acharge of having absconded from his owner twenty- 
three years before, This man had a wife and family depen- 
ding upon him, and a home where he enjoyed their society; 
and yet, unless be could find witnesses who could prove bis 
freedom for more than this number of years, he was to be 
torn from his wife, bis children, his hone, and doomed for 
the remainder of his days to toil under the lash. Four wit- 
nesses for the claimant swore ty bis identity, although they 
had not seen him before for twenty-three years! By a most 
extraordinary cuincidence,a New England Captain, with 
whom this negro had sailed twenty-nine years before, in a 
sloop from Nantucket, happened at this very time to be 
confined for dept in the same prison with the alleged slave, 
and the Captain’s testimony, together with that of some 
other witnesses, who had known the man previous to his 
pretended elopement, so fully established his freedom, that 
the Court discharged him. 

Another mode of legal kidnapping still remains to be 
described. By the Federal Constitution, fagitives from jus- 
tice are to be delivered up, and under this constitutional pro- 
vision, a free negro may be converted into a slave without 
troubling even a Justice of the Peace to hear the evidence of 
the capter’s claim. A fugitive slave is, of course.a felon— 
he not only steals himself, but also the rags on his back 
which belong tohis master, It is understood he has taken 
refuge in New York, and his master naturally wishes to re- 
cover him with as little noise, trouble, and delay as possible, 
The way is simple aud eazy, Let the Grand Jury indict 
A. B. for stealing wearing apparel, and let the indictment, 
with an affidavit of the criminal’s flight, be forwarded by the 
Government of the State, toe his Excellency of New York, 
with arequisition for the delivery of A. B., to the agent ap- 
pointed to receive him, A warrant is, of course, issued to 
“any Constable of the State of New York,” to arrest A. B. 
For what purpose 1—to bring him before a magistrate where 
his identity may be established !—no, but to deliver him up 
to the foreign agent. Hence, the Constable may pick up the 
first likely negro he finds in the street, and ship him to the 
south; and should it be found, on his arrival on the planta- 
tion, that the wrong man has come, it will also probably be 
found that the mistake is of no consequence to the planter, 
A few years since, the Governor of New York signed a 
warrant for the apprehension of 17 Virginia: negroes, as fu- 
gitives from justice.* Under this warrant, a man who had 
lived in the neighborhood for three years, and had a wife 
and children, and who claimed to be free, was seized, ona 
Sunday evening, in the public highway in West Chester 
Co., N, Y., and without being permitted to take leave of his 
family, was instantly hand-cuffed, thrown into a carriage, and 
burried to New York, and the next morning was on his 
v to Virginia. 

po: a cht tgen are converted into slaves not only by 
law, but also contrary to law. It is, of course, difficult to 
estimate the extent to which illegal kidnapping is carried, 
since a large number of cases must escape detection, Ina 
wark published by Judge Stroud, of Philadelphia, in 1827, 
he statex,.that it had been ascertained that more than thirty 
free colored persons, mostly children, had been kidnapped in 
that city within the last twe years. f 
10. Subjects to Insult and Outrage. 


The feelings of the community towards these people, and 
the contempt with which they are treated, are indicated by 
the following notice, lately published by the proprietor ofa 
menagerie, in New York, “The proprietors wish it to be 
understood, that people of color are not permitted to enter, 
exeept when in attendance upon children and famihes.”— 
For two shillings, any white scavenger would be freely ad- 
mitted, and so would negroes, provided they came In @ capa- 
city ihat marked their depeudenee—their presence 1s offen- 
sive, only when they come as independent spectators, grat- 
ifying a laudable curiosity. 

“rr 

* There is no evidence that he knew they were negroes; 
or that he acted otherwise than in perfect good faith. ‘The 
alleged crime was stealing a beat. The reaj crime, it is 
said, was stealing themselves and escaping in atozt, The 
most horrible abuse of these warrants can only be prevented 
by requiring proof of ideatity before delivery. 

{ Stroud’s Sketch of the Slave Laws, p. 94. r 
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Even death, the great leveller, is not permitied to obliter- 
ate, among Christians, the distinction of caste, or to rescue 
the lifeless form of the colored man from the insults of his 
white brethren. In the porch of a Presbyterian Church, in 
Philadelphia,in 1837, was suspended a card, containing the 
form of a deed, to be given to purchasers of lots in a certain 
burial ground, and to enhance the value of the property, and 
to entice buyers, the following clause was inserted, ‘No per- 
son of color, nor any one who has been the subject of exe- 
cution, shall be interred in said lot.” 

Our colured felluw-citizens, like others, are occasionally 
scalled to pass from one place to another; and in doing so are 
compefled to submit to innumerable hardships and indigni- 
ties. “Lhey ave frequently denied seats in our stage coaches; 
and althou®h adinitted upon the decks of our steam boats, 
are’ almost ufii y excluded from the cabins. Even 
women have beén forced, in cold weather, to pass the night 
upon deck, and in one instance the wife of a colored cler- 
gymen lost her life in consequence of such an exposure. 

The contempt poured upon these people hy our laws, our 
churches, our seminaries, our professions, naturally invokes 
upon their heads the fierce wrath of vulgar malignity. In 
order to exhibit the actual condition of this purtion of our 


! population, we will here insert some s..mples of the out- 


rages to which they are subjected. taken from the ordinary 
public journals, 

In an account of the New York riots of 1834, the Com- 
mercial Advertiser says—“About twenty poor African (na- 
tive Americaii) families, have had their all destroyed, and 
have neither bed, clothing, nor food remaining. Their hou- 
ses are completely eviscerated, their furniture a wreck, and 
the ruined and discorsolate tenants of the devoted houses 
are reduced to the necessity of applying to the corporation 
for bread.” 

The example set in New York was zealously followed in 
Philadelphia. “Some arrangement. it appears, existed be- 
tween the mob and the white inhabitants, as the dwelling 
houses of the latter, contiguous to the residence of the 
blacks, were iiluminated and left undisturbed, while the huts 
of the negroes we singled out with unerring ceitainty,— 
The furniture found in these houses was generally broken up 
and destroyed—beds ripped open and their contents scatter- 
ed in the streets. 2. . The number of houses as- 
sailed was not less than twenty. In one house there was a 
corpse, which was thrown from the coffin, and in another a 
dead infuat was taken out of the bed, and cast on the floor, 
the mother being at the same tine dbarbarously treated,” — 
Philadelphia Gazette. 

“No case is reported of an attack having been invited or 
provoked by the residents of the dwellings assailed or des- 
troyed. The extent of the depredations committed on the 
three evenings of rict and outrage can only be judged of by 
the number of houses damaged or destroyed, So far as as- 
certained, this amounts to Fortry-Fivr. One of the houses 
assaulted was occupied by an unfortunate cripple—who, un- 
able to fly from the fury of the mob, was so beaten by some 
of the ruffians, that he has since dicd in consequence of the 
brucses and wounds inflicte |. For the last two 
days the Jersey steam boats have been loaded with nu:bers 
of the colored population, who, fearful their lives were not 
safe in this, determined to seek refuge in another State,— 
On the Jersey side, tents were erected, and the negroes have 
taken up a temporary residence, until, a prospect shall be 
offered for their perpetual location ia soine place of security 
and liverty,”—Nutional Gazetle. 

The facts we have now exhibited, alundantly prove the 
extreme cruelty and sinfulness of that prejudice against color 
which we are impiously told is an Ordination of Provi- 
dence, Colonizationists, assuming the prejudice to be nat- 
ural and invincible, propose to remove its victims beyond its 
influence, Abolitionists, on the contrary, remembering with 
the Psalmist, that “It is He that hath made us, and not we 
ourselves,” believe that the henevolent Father of us all re- 
quires us to treat with justice and kindness every portion of 
the human family, notwithstanding any particular organiza- 
tion he has been pleased to impress upon them. Instead, 
therefore, of gratifying and fo-tering this preyudide, by con- 
tinually banishing from our country those against whom it is 
directed, Abolitionists are anxious to destroy the prejudice 
itself, feeling, to use the language of another, that—It is 
time to recognize in the humblest portions of society, par- 
takers of our nature with all its high prerogatives and aw- 
ful destinies—time to remember that our distinctions are 
exterior and evanescent, our resemblance real and perma- 
nent—thut all is transient but what is moral and spiritual— 
that the only graces we can carry with us into another world, 
are graces of divine implantation, and that amid the rade in- 
crustations of poverty and ignorance there lurks an imper- 
ishable jewel—a sout, susceptible of the highest spiritual 
beauty, destined, perhaps, to adorn the celestial abodes, and 
to shine for ever in the mediatorial diadem of the Son of 
God.—Tule heed that ye despise not oneof these little 


ones,” 
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NO PAPER LAST WEEK. 

There was no paper last week. Should our 
friends henceforth pay punctually, we shall not be 
obliged to omit any more, at all. 

—— 
GRATUITOUS PAPERS. 

On the presumption that the legislators of our 
county, may not be indifferent tv abolition move- 
ments at the West, we shall occasionally send our 
papers gratuitously to the members of Congress, 








and of our Western Legislatures. 


Conxpition or THE Free Psorie or CoLor.— 
We hope none of our readers will neglect the long 
article on our first page. Will our state represen- 


tatives please give it an examination. 














FOREIGN. 

The British Queen arrived in New York, Nov. 
23d, with 190 passengers, having sailed from 
Portsmouth, Nov. 4th, and bringing dates from 
London and Liverpool to Nov. 2d. 

Parliament was further prorogued until Deeem- 
ber 12th. . 

[tis said generally to be the intention of her 
Majesty to take to herself, Prince Albert of Saxe 
Coburg, who continues still her guest. 

As the King and Queen of France were leaving 
the Tuiileries, Oct. 19th, a stone was thrown into 
the carriage by a crazy woman. Crazy people 
are a kind of ultra republicans: they have a great 
spite against royalty. 

The convocation of the French Chambers is 
expected to take place about the 15th of De- 
cember. 

The French are still extending their aggressions 
in Africa. Distressing accounts have been received 
with regard to the health of the army. 

The United States’ agent in Prussia, has succeed- 
ed in obtaining a considerable reduction in the im- 
port duties on one of the principal productions of 
his country,—cotton it is supposed. 

The British arms have triumphed in Affghanistan, 
and they have seated their vassal, Shah Soojah on 
the throne. It is said that the British forces will 
now be concentrated on Persia. Russia is busy 
with her machinations, and France is jealuus. 

The Russians have been defeated in Circassia, 
with the loss of 12000 men. 

Disturbances at Canton continue. 

AntrStavery Operations In Great Britain. 
The Anti-Slavery movements in G. Britain are 
peculiarly interesting. ‘The British Emancipator 
of Oct. 30th, is quite rich in matter. ‘The subject 
of Texas is agitating the British people, and a por- 
tion of the press. The agents of the new Repab- 
lic are strenuous in their efforts to obtain its recog- 
nition from the government; and are busy in hold- 
ing out inducements to emigrants, particularly to 
small farmers. ‘The anti-slavery men are.no less 
vigorous in opposing these movements. Daniel 
O'Connell has written an address to the members 
of the British and Foreign, Anti-Slavery Society, 
in which he says’ it becomes theie. duty specially, 
«First, to -make the British people ‘perfeetly ac- 
quainted with the accurate details of all the abom- 
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inations belonging to Texas. Secondly, to obtain 
as much co-operation in England as possible, in 
order effectually to prevent the recognition of 
Texas. And, thirdly, to form and act upon the 
best plau for counteracting the ‘Texan maraudérs, 
by organizing a powerful colony of men of i 
upon the most couyenient tract in the Mexican ie- 
public, which may be ceded for that purpose.” * 

He says he has reason to believe that the Mexi-. 
ean government will co-operate with any efficient 
society in Great Britain to carry the last plan into 
effect. *‘I'he exact locality of such a coleggidie. 
does not pretend to define; but he has in contem- 
plation the seaboard to the North of Rio Grande, 
claimed now by the ‘Texans. Te thinks that the 
Mexicans, seconded by the resources of such a col- 
ony, would be able to check the advance of the 
Texan adventurers. 

We deem the plan a visionary one. No colony 
of the kind, unless backed by the resources of 
Englend herself, can stay the march of these ad- 
venturers—and not even then. ‘lhe truth is, dis- 
guise itus we may, ‘Texas is almost in fact, a part 
of the United States. ‘The power of this country 
is at her back. 

We give an extract from the Address of O Con- 
neil. 


“In my letter to Joseph Sturge I stated that, as a preli- 
minary to the recognition of ‘Texas, the ‘lexans should con- 
tract that the slave trade should be deemed and treated as 
piracy; and thereupon Mr, William Kenugdy writes as fol- 
lows:—here are his words;— 

‘Now, whiat is the fact! A*copy of the Texau Constitu- 
tion, printed at Houston, is in my possession; and by an ar- 
ticle in that document it is emphatically prohibited, under 
the penaliy aflixed to piracy,’ — 

‘Empuatricanty eproaiprrne!’ 
state to you these facts. 

First. { have before me a document, for the authentici- 
ty of which Joseph Sturge will vouch—showing fiom an 
eye-witness, that in the present year there were imported 
into ‘Texas, from Cuba, no less than between 250 and 300 
slaves, in a single cargo, and that this was not a solitary im- 
portation in the present year. 

Secondly, let me quote from Mr. Fowell Buxton'’s most 
awfully interesting book on the slave trade, at p, 24, the 
following words:— 

‘L have been informed, upon high authority, that within 
the last twelve months (referring to 1837 and 1838,) 15,000 
negroes were imported from Africa into Texas.’ Observe 
that this book has been published for eight or ten months; 
and that this assertion of Mr, Fowell Buxton has never 
been once contradicted even by any of the ‘lexan ‘Loafers” 
who infest the press, ‘Hmphatically prohibited’ Wor- 
thy Mr, William Kennedy!!! ‘This is indged the way in. 
which your ‘Texan marauders prohibit the slave trade! Fif- 
teen thousand human beings! Or, suppose there was a 
mistake in the number, as Mr. Buxton hopes, and that it 
was but ten thousand, ‘This is the way in which Texans 
strictly prohibit the slave trade! Emphatically prohibits! 

Thirdly. Let me quote another passage from the same 
book. Here are again Mr. Fowell Buxton’s words—I can 
conceive,’ says Mr, Fowell Buxton, “no calamity to Africa 
greater than that Texas should be added to the number of 
the slave states, It is a gulf which will absorb mittions 
of the human race! I have proofs, quite independent of 
any statements in this work, that not less than four millions 
of negroes have, in the last half century, been torn fiom 
Africa for the supply of Brazil. Texas once polluted with 
the slave trade, will require a number still more appalling!” 

Sacred heaven! Is it possible that any of the opponents 
of negro slavery can think unmoved of these approaching 
horrors?) Fowell Buxton may entertain doubts as to the 
number of slaves already imported into Texas; but he en- 
tertains none as to the fiightful, and I may call it stupen- 
dous mass of misery that this Texan State is preparing for 
mankind, if it shall be permitted to organize itself into suf- 
ficient power and strength to be able to effectuate its fell 
purposes, I appeal to every man possessed of one particle 
of Christian feeling, whether he is not bound to make every 
practical exertion to prevent millions—-ay, millions of fellow 
creatures—of beings withia the redemption of the Son of 
God—of beings for whom the Son of God offered up his 
blood—heirs of the cternal redemption—who will not, I 
ask, exert every faculty to prevent myriads of #fuman beings 
from being torn from their homes, from suffering the inde- 
scribable miseries of the middle passage, and the unequalled 
atrocities of the s¥stem of slavery: Texans? 

On the other hand, tet a Cian rola the pollu- 
tions of the slave-breeding system in the United States, for 
which the Texans. professed to have preserved a monopoly 
of their slave-market, ‘From the United States alone,’ 
says William Kennedy, “Iexas is to obtain her slaves.’ 
What an encouragement to that hideous and most wicked 
industry —the breeding of slaves. ‘The apportioning the 
sexes as in our cattle-breeding farms, two males to two fe- 
males, But it is not possible, in the language of decency, 
to describe the horrific nature of this system--a system 
which has been unknown until recently, and is unpracticed 
all over the world, save only on a small scale amongst the 
rudest and most degraded barbarians, and, on a greater 
scale, by the civilized and proud republicans of some of the 
states of North America, : 

I turn with disgust from these scenes, and ask, ought not, 
every method to be tried in order to prevent so much crime 
and so much of human misery? If there be a better plan 
than mine, let it be proposed and acted upon; but if not, 
why, by all means let mine be triod, Let a committee be 
organised to carry it into effect. Let communications be 
opened with the Mexican ambassador; with Santa Anna, 
now in retreat; with Bustamente, the President of the Mex- 
ican republic. Let us discharge our conscicnces by exerting 
all means in our power to stay the career of iniquities that 
degrade human nature. 

My friend Joseph Sturge has treated with becoming in- 
dignation, and has exposed the miserable hypocrisy of the 
phrase by which Mr, William Kennedy endeavors to dis- 
guise the horrors of slavery in Texas, ‘The words of Ken- 
nedy deserve to be repeated. ‘They are these: —‘It is true 
that the planters of the southern states, divided by the Sa- 
bine River from ‘Texas, are permitted, as settlers, to bring 
their slaves into the country.” 

As if it were only a casual license—a thing of chance! 
What a miserable attempt at imposition? But it is perfect- 
ly true, that whoever pleases to bring slaves into Texas 
across the Sabine River, can sell them in ‘Texas to whoever 
will purchase them. It is also perfectly true, though care- 
fully concealed by Mr. William Kennedy, that by the Tex- 
an constitution, neither the intended nor existing lexan 
legislature, (I care not which) nor any fature Texan legis- 
lature, can even fake into consideration the abolition of sla- 
very, without five years’ previous notice; so that the aboli- 
tion of slavery cannot even be taken into consideration un- 
til some person, or persous, may have in a slaveholding 
state the hardihood to put upon record a notice of motivn 
to grant freedom to persons of color. Nay, private indivi- 
duals are prohibited from emancipating their own slaves in 
Texas” 


Another extract is worth reading. 


“I have been met in another way by the ‘Loafer,’ in the 
Morning Chronicle. He, oh monstrous! endeavors to raise 
a No Popery cry against me, and in favor of the Texans, 
He has, as I have already stated, made a boast that the Tex- 
ans profess the English faith, And he adds the following 
paragraph:—‘T’o one attached to the Roman hierarchy, and 
intimately connected with the Romish priesthocd, (meaning 
me) no blame can attach for entertaining an unfriendly feel- 
ing towards the spreud of Protestantism.’ What! “is Pro- 
testantism to be spread by the imporlation of millions from 
Africa, as Fowell Buxton has announced; or by the en- 
couragement of the beastly and brutal slave breeding among 
the Virginians, and the other slavebreeders in the United 
States? Was there ever yet such an insuit offered to any 
Christian Society? It certainly is not the Protestantism of 
Fowel Buxton, or of Joseph Sturge, that is to be spread by 
the ‘Texan land and sea pirates, ‘The veracious Mr. Wil- 
liam Kennedy and his trusty authority, honest Latrobe! 
may villify as much as they please the Catholics of Mexi- 
co; but I know this—that these veritable Papists have abol- 
ished negro slavery, while the sublime religionists of Texas 
—the Anglo-Saxons forsooth—have introduced and perpe- 
tuated, in all its horrors, that most abominable and unchris- 
tian practice, 

I conclude by appealing to all the generous. and good in 
the British nation—to all those. who thought-the emancipa- 
tion of our own slaves cheaply bought at the price of twen- 
ty millions of pounds sterling. I appeal to all thse who 
participated in shat, the noblest sacrifice that ever was made 
in the cause af religion and humanity, TI appeal to Fowell 
Buxton—the man who. of all living men, contributed the 
most to efface from the British name the black spot of ne- 
grosiavery, I appeal to him, to whom future sable legisla- 
tors will decree statutes, and all possible human honors; and 
who, I hope and trust, will receive an eternal reward of in- 
conceivable bliss from the God of clemency and mercy. I 
appeal to Christians of all sects and persuasions to rally 
now for one great effort more to prevent the sin, the shame, 
the crime, the cruelty, the unpronounceable, the incalcula- 
ble harrors of another slave-holding state, If a bridle can 
be put in the mouth of the barbaric Texans, it is to the last 
degree improbable.that any future attempt will be. made at 
a similar organization.” 


Mark that. Now let me 








The Glasgow Emancipation Society has acted 
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most spiritedly on thejsubject. A memorial to the 
Government against the_ recognition of ‘Texas was 
unanimously adopted at a public meeting of the 
Society on the 15th of October, and the following 
resolutions passed, 


“Resolved, That it appears fully evident to this Society, 
that the struggle to atchieve the independence of ‘Texas, is 
not a stryggle for the acquirement of maintenance of civil 
and religious liberty, but for the privilege of holding slaves 
and carrying on the slave trade; and that the triumph of 
the ‘lexan army would, therefore, be calamitous to the 
cause of universal freedom,” 

“That the 9th section of the constitution adopted by the 
revolted Texans, demonstrates the inconsistency and false- 
hood of their profession of attachment to the principles of 
righteous liberty —is an infamous and wicked document, re- 


flecting the deepest disgrace upon its friends, and deserving | 


the unmitigated execration of- mankind. 

“That the offer made bygthe Texars to the United States 
of an exclusive monopoly of the trade iv slaves, should 
have been resented as a gross insult to the moral sense of 
the nation; and that its acceptance is a melancholy proof of 
the deadening and demoralizing influence of the slave- 
system. 

“Tat we regard with the highest admiration and respect, 
the exalted and independent conduct of the Hon, John 
Quincy Adams in the United States Congress, in pleading 
for the emancipation of the slave, and in exposing the very 
suspicious conduct of the United States’ Government in 
regard to Mexico and Texas.” 


The British Emancipator, assigns several rea- 
sons, why English people should studiously shun 
Texas;—among others, the following. 


“Thirdly, there is every probability that Texas will be- 
come a portion of the United States, either by the annexa- 
tion or the cession of its territory to that already gigantic 
republic, Emigration to Texas, therefore, is substantially 
the sane thing as emigration to Louisiana or Florida. ‘To 
jhe regions last named our countrymen have never thought 
of going, Let therm ask themselves for what reasons they 
have not; and let them be assured that all the same reasons 
exist, and more to strengthen them, why, if they value their 
own welfare, they should not go to Texas,” 


It judges sagaciously. We are very appre- 
hensive that ‘Texas will yet be a portion of our re- 
public. ‘Time will reveal more, perhaps, after the 
next presidential election. ‘The following is the 
Memorial presented by the Glasgow Emancipation 
Society, to Government. 


“RECOGNITION OF TEXAS: MEMORIAL TO 
GOVERNMENT. 
From the Glasgow Argus. 

Unto the Right Honorable Viscount MetBourne, the 
Right Honorable Viscount Paumenrston, and other 
Members of Her Majesty’s Cabinet; 

The Memorial of the Glasgow Emancipation Society, 
and other Inhabitants of Glasgow, in Public Meet- 
ing Assembled, the 15th Oct, 1839; 

Sheweth, 

That your Memorialists are deeply interested in every 
measure which may effect the Universal Abolition of Sla- 
very and the Slave ‘Trade, and, being informed that a Min- 
ister from Texas, the revolted province of Mexico, has ar- 
rived at the British Court, for the purpose of prevailing upon 
Her Majesty’s Government to acknowledge the independ- 
ence of that Territory as a separate State or Republic, they 
feel themselves called upon to enter their protest against a 
measure fraught with such imminent danger to the cause 
which the British people have, for many years struggled to 
promote, and made so great a sacrifice to odtain, 

Although in their present character principally concerned 
for the effect the proposed measure may have on the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery and the Slave Trade, your Memorualists 
may be permitted to remark, that, as British subjects, they 
are not indifferent to the political bearings of the question 
upon British interests—whether Mexico, after setting such a 
noble example by freeing her own slaves in 1829, shall re- 
main an Independent Republic of Freemen, or be partition- 
ed out piecemeal—as Texas has been permitted to be—into 
Slave States, and united in succession to Slave States of 
America; for your Memorialists have no doubt that the re- 
cognition of the Independence of Texas by Great Britain, 
and other European Powers, is only a prelude to its annex- 
ation to the United States, and is particularly desired by the 
Siave-holders, that they may be the better able to overpower 
the Abolition movements in the Northern States, , 

Your Momorialists deem it superfluons to detail to the 
British Cabinet the various pracesses of fraud and violence, 
by which it has but two successfully been attempted to 
sever that Province from Mexico, and in which the Revol- 
fers have been treacherously aided by the Republic of the 
United States of America, while Great Britain looked indif- 
ferently on, Had General Gaines’ stratagem been acted on 
the Cenadian frontier, the British Government would have 
felt keenly the treachery which she permitted Mexico to 
suffer, when a simple remonstrance—as suggested and re- 
ceived with cheers in the House of Commons—would pro- 
bably have prevented the separation of ‘l'exas. 

Your Memorialists observe that, by the ninth section of 
its constitution, ‘Texas is constituted a Slave State—for it 
declares that all Slaves emigrating to Texas shall remain 
in that state; that the Congress of ‘Texas shall pass nc laws 
to prohibit emigrants from the United States of America 
from bringing their Slaves into the Republie, and holding 
them as they were held in the United States, Nor shall 
Congress have power to emancipate Slaves—nor shall any 
Slaveholder have power to emancipate his or her Slaves, 
without the consent of Congress, unless sent without the 
limits of the Republic; and no free person of African des- 
cent, either in whole or in part, shall he permitted to reside 
permanently in the Republic; and it is added, the importa- 
tion of Africans or Negros into the Republic, excepting 
from the United States of America, is prohibited and de- 
clared to be piracy. 

Such being its constitution, the inhabitants who now de- 
sire the recognition of its independence, are not native Tex- 
ans, but slaveholders with their slaves, principally from the 
United States, and land speculators; and it thus holds out 
a ready market for the superabundant Slaves from Virginia, 
and the Slave-breeding States of America. 

Your Memorialists have too much experience of the re- 
sult of laws made in Slave States to restrain Slave-holders, 
to believe that the last clause above cited can, in the least, 
prevent the importation of Slaves from Africa, and are per- 
suaded that various means will be devised to evade it, and 
that it is evaded by slavers touching at the-enteome outports 
of the United States, whence the Slaves are transported to 
Texas; and also by false clearances and otherwise, And 
your Memorialists may be permitted to cite the authority of 
Mr. Buxton, that, ‘in the last twelve months, 15,000 Ne- 
groes, were imported from Afiica into Texas; and he adds, 
‘I can conceive no greater calamity to Africa than that Texas 
should be added to the number of Slaveholding States—it 
is a gulf which will absorb millions of the human race,” 

Your Memorialsts, therefore, entreat that, for these im- 
portant reasons, and many others which might be adduced, 
and in consideration of the earnest desire so prominently 
and permanently evinced by the British People for the 
Universal extinction of Slavery and the Slave Trade, you 
will be pleased to refuse to recognise the independence 
of Texas, unless the Texans consent to emancipate all the 
Slaves at present there, and so to alter the constitution as tu 
prohibit for ever the holding of Slaves in the Territory of 
Texas,” 


Amistad, 

The case of the Amistad is also exciting great 
interest in Britain. It becomes our country to act 
righteously towards the poor Africans of this schoo- 
ner, or it will fasten on itself a foul disgrace which 
time cannot wipe away. We are well satisfied, 
that should the business become a matter for the 
Executive to decide, and the Africans be given up 
to the Spanish government, they would neverthe- 
less be rescued by the British government. ‘The 
Glasgow Emancipation Society also, adopted a 
memorial on this subject. 

Our Government, we presume, should it obtain 
the control of this matter, would not much relish 
any foreign interference in the case. But, we know 
not why “moral suasion” should not occasionally 
be resorted to by governments with each other, 
as well as by individuals. 


Denmark. 

The attention of the King of Denmark has re- 
cently been drawn to the subject of slavery by a 
petition of G. W. Anderson, ‘Treasurer of the 
Central Emancipation Committee, in G. Britain, 
He had ‘an interview with the Crown Prince 
who heard him on the subject with the most gra- 
tifying courtesy and attention. We intended to 
make some extracts from the petition, but have not 
room. ‘The United States are rapidly obtaining a 
celebrity, not greatly to be envied. 
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Liberia. 

The following letter, which we copy from the Bri- 
tish Emancipator, is worthy of attention on many 
counts: chiefly because of the testimony it bears 
respecting Liberia. ‘The writer is a British officer, 
and what he says is the more credible, because he 
appears to be under no bias whatsoever. The idea 
of the bearings of his testimony against Coloniza- 
tion does seem not to have glanced through his 
mind. He speaks like an impartial, somewhat 
uninterested observer. 


“TO THE EDITOR OF THE EMANCIPATOR. 

Coast or Arnica. 

H. M. brig Harlequin. 

_. Aura, Coast of Africa, June 10th, 1830. 

T took much interest in vide Dieteipagte willages and schodls 
of the liberated Africans in the colony of Sierra Leone, and 
much gratified I was, Every thing is improving and ad- 
vancing. ‘The grand difficulties have been conquered, the 
jungle cleared away for miles about Sierra Leone, marshes 
drained, and cultivation, though slowly, making sure pro- 
gression. I visited the farms of Captain Terry, the Chief 
of the liberated African Department, about one mile from 
Free Town, and there saw rows of pine-apples, Indian corn, 
sugar cane, orange and banana trees, lime and coffee hedges, 
substituted for a disagreeable plant called the physic nut, 
yams, arrow root, the cotton tree, and indeed nearly all 
West India produce, flourishing, though in no great quan- 
tity from the extent of ground cleared not being very ex- 
tensive, yet sufficient to prove what labour, combined with 
perseverance, is able to effect. 

After leaving the colony, we preceeded along the coast to 
Liberia. Hering a governor had lately arrived, we were 
anxious to learn if he had any authority relating to vessels 
under the American flag. I accompanied Lieut Matson, 
(the commander of the Waterwitch) to the government 
house. Mr, Buchanan, the governor, told us he had just 
arrived from Washington; he had no authority whatever 
respecting American slave vessels, except to collect informa- 
tion for his government as t) the actual facts of vessels sail- 
ing under their flag. He said that lately three slavers called 
there for rice and refreshments, but he had ordered them 
away. He added that he wished much to have the protec- 
tion of an American cruizer on the coast, and appeared 
glad to learn we had sent three vessels to New York. He 
was suffering from alate attack of fever. But what a fail- 
ure is this settlement, compared to Sierra Leone! All the 
inhabitants I conversed with were discontented and des- 
pending. They have had no assistance from the mother 
country for years, and little or no ground is cleared, They 
all say we were ‘entrapped here,’ or else driven by ‘persecu- 
tion,’ and complain that, once. there, the persons that in- 
duced them to go care not if they live or die, or how they 
get on. I think it very likely it will be entirely deserted in 
a few years, 

Leaving Mesurada, we sailed along the coast to Cape 
Palmas, calling at different small settlements established by 
English and Americans trading for palm oil, ivory, &c.; 
and fell in with a small vessel ander Spanish colors, These 
vessels are called tenders; they remain on the coast collect- 
ing the cargo of a larger vessel, picking up a dozen here 
and there, any poor fisherman about the shore in their ca- 
noes, and transport them to the Barracoons, or factories. 
We could not capture her, as she had found means by ca- 
noes to land her cargo and equipments. I am sorry by ex- 
perience to find the English palm oilers, through motives of 
interest, and perhaps fear, almost invariably favor the slave- 
dealer; we can never get any information from them, though 
perhaps they have just left a river where several vessels are 
openly taking in their slaves. An instance occurred the 
other day of a large brig escaping one of our cruizers, by 
showing the distinguishing flag of an English vessel lying 
up the same river. I finish this in haste, as we have just 
fallen in with H, M, brigantine Dolphin and a prize, de- 
tained for being at Aura and fitted as a slaver, under Amer- 
ican colors, her name is the Jack Wylie. She has £3,000 
on board for purchase of slaves. ‘There is a great doubt as 
to her being condemned at Sierra Leone; perhaps she may 
be sent to New York, or perhaps liberated. She is detained 
chiefly for anchoring in British waters at Aura, She isa 
splendid vessel, and would carry from four to five hundred 
slaves. An American vessel, detained by H. M. B. Forres- 
ter, and li erated at Sierra Leone, we have just heard has 
left the coast with 456 slaves on board. Is not this too had? 

WHALEY ARMITAGE.” 


‘sALL THE INHABITANTS I CONVERSED WITH WERE 
DISCONTENTED AND DESPONDING. ‘THEY HAVE HAD 
NO ASSISTANCE FROM THE Moruer Country FoR 
YEARS, AND LITTLE oR NO GROUND IS CLEAR-. 
ED. ‘ley att say WE ‘WERE ENTRAPPED HERE,” 
OR ELSE DRIVEN BY ‘‘PERSECUTION,” AMD COMPLAIN 
THAT ONCE THERE, THE PERSONS THAT INDUCED 
THEM TO GO, G§RE NOT IF THEY LIVE OR JIE, OR 
now THEY GeTon. I THINK IT VERY pint 
LY If WILL BE ENTIRELY DESERTED 
IN A FEW YEARS.” 

So much for the Paradise of Colonization. Mr. 
Ralph Randolph Gurley has not certainly been 
there of late. Yet he dares to hold the following 
language, as reported by a correspondent of the 
Pennsylvania Freeman., who heard him not long 
since in Philadelphia. 


“Slave-trading has been almost extinguished on the three 
hundred miles of coast, over which was spread the protect- 
ing shield of their infant colony, He spoke of the glories 
of Africa:—he pointed to Monrovia, destined for future 
greatness; to Caldwell, an agricultural settlepent of some 
seven hundred; to New Georgia, a home for recaptured 
Africans; and to Marshall, small in size, though great in 
name, He described the three sister sett] ments at Bassa 
Cove, lovely as the flowers of the desert that grew-beside 
them: Pennsylvania had planted and had nourished them, 
He told of the eighteen churches that pointed their spires to- 
ward heaven, the sound of-whose bells were wafted over 
the mountains and the vallies of Africa; he spoke of their 
numerous schools, of their printing presses, and of their 
court-houses, with all the operations of a regularly organized 
government, He told of the martyrs whose bones rested be- 
neath its soil—laborers whose feet had scarce pressed the sod 
ere they were summoned to repose beneath it, He depicted 
the future destiny of the infant republic, and carried his audi- 
ence forward to the time when our cotton, our sugar, and the 
various products of our soil, would clothe the fields of Liberia: 
when Atrica would open hér bosom and pour out-her gome, 
her gold, her ivory, and her spices into the lap of America, 
as a ransom for her children.” 


Flowers of the desert — eighteen churches— 
printing presses—court-houses, §c., §¢., How 
is it possible for a people, so quick-witted as Amer- 
icans usually are, to swallow the romantic non- 
sense of the ‘graceful’ orator? “Eighteen church- 
es,” “printing presses,” and ‘‘court-houses,” in 
a colony where there is ‘‘little or no ground clear- 
ed!’ But Colonizationists delight in the “long 
pomp of words.” 








THE PRESENT STATE OF THE MOVEMENT. 

Comparatively few Abolitionists, in our opinion, 
favor the organization of a third political party. 
The only anti-slavery papers that advocate it un- 
qualifiedly, are the Emancipator, Massachusetts 
Abolitionist, and Rochester Freeman. ‘The Lib- 
erator, Herald of Freedom, Charter Oak and Phi- 
lanthropist are against it. The Pennsylvania 
Freeman would have a third political party formed, 
but is opposed to the conversion of our present 
organization into such party. The Friend of Man 
does not desire as yet to commit himself on the 
question: he thinks that Mr. Gerrit Smith is mis- 
taken in supposing that a decided majority of New 
York Abolitionists have resolved in favor of the 
measure. Mr. Smith appears not to view the 
project with much pleasure. No state society has 
yet approved of it. Recently it has been repro- 
bated by the Ex. Com. of the Michigan State 
Society. ‘The sentiments of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Massachusetts Society, as our readers 
already know, are adverse to it. The Executive 
Committee of our own State Society, so far as we 
can learn, are equally adverse. Resolutions con- 
demning it, have just been passed at the anniver- 
sary-of the Rhode Island Society? and similar re- 
solutions we should infer from the tone of the 
Charter Oak, will be passed by the Conneeticut 
Society. Finally, in a late number of the Eman 
cipator, Mr. Lewis Tappan, whose opinions on 
matters concerning our cause are deserving of all 
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consideration, has offered eighteen reasons to show 
the impropriety of the proposed experiment. 
There can be no doubt, we think, that a decided 
majority of Abolitionists regard the measure, as 
fraught with injurious consequences. Why then 
should its advocates persist so pertinaciously in 
forcing it upon us? Why distract and divide our- 
selves by a profitless discussion? Union can be 
maintained under the system of measures hith- 
erto pursued, and all our forces can be directed 
against the common enemy? Division must en- 
sue, if this measure be pushed: meanwhile our 
anti-slavery influence is greatly lessened. . 
There is something singularly precipitate in the 
néwW,measure. 
€ ebject has. 





It is only within a few weeks tha 
been broached in an anti-slave 
discussion of it has been exceedingly limited; an 
yet, the new measure-men seem to take it for 
granted, that the common consent of Abolitionists 
is objained. Will our friends believe it? A ree 
cent convention, of a few Abolitionists at Warsaw, 
New York, have ventured on nominating Mr, Jas. - 
G. Birney for President, and Dr. Lemoyne of 
Pennsylvania, for Vice-President of these United 
States. Really our friends in New York have 
caught the trick of the age; they are determined 
to go by steam. We have too much confidence 
in the good sense of both these gentlemen, to sup- 
pose for a moment that they will give their sanc- 
tion to so inconsiderate and hasty a movement, 
by accepting the nomination. 





THE CHANGE PROPOSED, RADICAL. 





The change of our present organization into a 
political one would certainly be radical in its char- 
acter. It never was contemplated by those who 
formed the National Anti-Slavery Society. It is 
said indeed, that by the Constitution of the Socie- 
ty we are bound to pursue all lawful means for the 
overthrow of slavery, and as the organization of a 
third political party is in contravention of no law, 
therefore we are bound to resort to this measure, 
if necessary. One consideration, we think, will 
suffice to invalidate this saying. The primary ob- 
ject of the American Anti-Slavery Society was de- 
clared to be the Abolition of Slavery in the States. 
Now it was known to the National Anti-Slavery 
Convention, for they solemnly acknowledged it, 
that neither Congress nor the free states had any 
political power to abolish state slavery; and there- 
fore, they could not, allowing them to possess or- 
dinary intelligence and honesty, have looked for- 
ward to a time when the Anti-Slavery association 
should be resolved into a political party- For, by 
what means could a political party, organized with 
such an object, operate? What has a political 
party in the free states to do, with the election of 
legislators and officers in the slave-states?. A po- 
litical party contemplating as its object the extine- 
tion of state-slavery, is manifestly an absurdity, 
for it can act by no political means. 

To become a distinct political party, with any 
show of reason, we must REORGANIZE; basing the 
new organization, not on opposition to slavery in 
the sta’es, for over this we can exert no rightful 
political power; but on opposition to slavery in 
the District of Columbia, and in Florida, the slave- 
trade, &c. ‘The main evil would thus be lost sight 
of, while aiming at some of its effects; subordi- 
nate objects would take the place of what is now 
our leading object; and the extisetion of slavery 
in the states could, Dob been hese pe 
a legitimate subject of action at all. From that 
movement, as a moral association, we should have 
no existence; and the attempt then to act on the 
South by moral means would be folly. 

Now we ask, could the Convention which or- 
ganized the American Anti Slavery Society, have 
contemplated for a moment, the resolution of our 
Society into a political party, when they must have 
been aware that such a measure would either in- 
volve an abandonment of their main object, or an 
absurdity in the prosecution of it? 

The attempt to convert our organization into a 
political one, we regard as a violation of good 
faith; and, if persisted in, it must end in division. 








ANOTHER SUGGESTION. 


The views of the editor of the Pennsylvania 
Freeman differ from those of the ultra advocates of 
a political organization. He would have a new 
party organized, independently of our present as- 
sociation. This is the idea of a writer in the 
Xenia Free Press. We feel bound to make afew 
comments on the suggestion, as we we were, per- 
haps, the firet-to— make jt. In eur paper of April 
30th we said,— 

‘‘We cannot avoid the conviction, however, 
that circumstances are strongly tending to the 
gradual formation of a political party, in this coun- 
try, the distinctive feature of which shall. be, 
Liberalism in opposition to Servileism. Its ¥oe- 
trines will be those of our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Without meddling with slavery in the 
states, its main object will be, to circumscribe the 
encroachments of the slaveholding power, and 
wipe out from the nation the foul blot of slavery, 
by direct legislative action, always within the 
limits of the federal constitution. Hundreds and 
thousands there are already, who, though opposed. 
to associated effort in concert with us against slave- 
ry in the states, would be eager to become mem- 
bers of a party, like that we have described. We 
know not why such papers as the New York 
American, Yew York Evening Post, and Cinein- 
nati Gazette, whose editors appear to be awaken- 
ed to the usurpations of the slave holding interest, 
its injurious action through the medium of the gen- 
eral government, and the pressing necessity for 
checking its power and confining it within the #a- 
its originally prescribed to it, should nots¢ once 
take the lead in some movement, looking towards 
the organization of such a party. They all feel’ 
keenly the degradation of the free states, through 
the servility of the pro-slavery politicians. Would 
it not therefore be well, for anti-slavery men, wh@~ 
are not Abolitionists technically, to consult as @ . By 
some measures, which may teach northern dough- ; 
faces, that henceforth, other interests are to be con- ; * 
sulted, beside that slaveholding interest, which they —~ 
have been accustomed to regard, as the source of 
all political promotion? 

Let this Liberal party be formed, immediately. 
Abolitionists would, of course, a3. individual eit 
zens, become a portion of it; but, as Abolitioniste, 
they would still cling to their own organization, 
based on its original principles, never once losing, 
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sight of its great object. While all that could be 
accomplished by political action, would be, in this 
way, our anti-slavery societies, acting by purely 
moral means, would still continue to maintain in 
all their rigor and purity, those doctrines respect- 
ing human rights, which, sanctioned by the voice of 
conscience, and the revelation of God, must sooner 
or later, awaken that religious sentiment in the 
South, on which the philanthropist depends, for 
the first and the only efective impulse, towards 
universal emancipation.” 
The recent discussion respectiifg the question 
of anew political party, having led us to examine 
the matter more closely, we are now convinced we 
were in error. Our reasons for believing that a 
third party would be inexpedient we stated two 
Rumbers ‘since. An efficient political party, can 
never be organized on the basis of exclusive atten- 
tion to but one interest, in such a country as ours, 
where so many important interests giving rise to 
utterly discordant views are to be decided. 





Jupce Trowsripce, author of the resolutions 
against Texas, passed by the Michigan Legislature, 
and of the series of resolutions laid before that 
body in favor of the abolition ef slavery in the 
District of Columbia, has been elected Governor 
of Michigan. 


Governor Jenison, of Vermont, in his procla- 
mation of a day of public praver and thanksgiving, 
recommends to the people of that state, to pray 
God to remove from our “land the sin of slavery 
and injustice.”” Governor Wallace of Indiana, more 
careful of otherlands, calls upon his fellow citizens 
to beseech God to extend to all nations the privile- 
ges of civil and religious liberty. He seems to 
forget the necessity of the extension of these priv- 
ileges in ourown country. Strange too, living, as 
he does, in sight of slavery! 





Tue Srave ‘Trape.—Three respectable citizens 
of Baltimore have been arrested on the charge 
of being engaged in the slave-trade, and bills have 
been found against them. Were and there in the 
slave-states there seems to be quite a movement 
against this enormity. ‘The Protestant Herald of 
Kentucky says,—‘-It is a fact, at the mention of 
which every true American must feel indignant, 
that the American flag waves over those floating 
hells—the slave ships, anc shields from merited 
punishment men, who are a disgrace to their spe- 
cies.” It isa fact, and we commend it to the no- 
tice of the Herald, thatthe American flag waves, 
not only over floating hells, but /.ved ones. 


Ifthe walls of the slave-prison in our national 
capital could speak, they would tell as startling 
tales as the slave-ships that navigate in the Afriean 
trade. ‘The American flag protecis the American 
slave-trade: why is it more disgraceful that it 
The editor 
of the Pennsylvania Freeman was informed, that 
not long since, Hope H. Slaughter marched in 
open day, a gang of one hundred and thirty slaves 
through Pratt street, in Baltinore, to a slave ship, 
bound to New Orleans! 


should protect the African slave-tradc? 








Tue Bic-anp-Lirrte-Oax Ficure of Dr. 
Beecher, under the fostering care of friend Gurley, 
is likely to endure as longas the oak itself. In 
a late speech of his in Philadelphia, he is reported 
to have said, 


*Che sapling oak which springs beneath the pa- 


rent ee T/L the same nature, and you may say, 
has as good a rigit te geaw there as the ie from | 
whence. it sprung;—but while it remains there,— 


while it is overshadowed by the greatness of the 
parent stem, it cannot flourish: remove it toa more 
suitable situation, where it can delight in the glad 
sunshine of heaven, and it will send fort's its roots 
with new vigor, striking them wide and deep into 
the soil; and in its towering majesty rival the pa- 
rent tree.” 


If ensigns armorial were fashionable in our coun- 
try, we should expect the chief figures on Mr. 
Gurley’s escutcheon to bea biz oak and a Little 
oak. 





Romanric.—lItis always refreshing, says the Pa. 
Sentinel, ‘always invigorating, to look back to the 
golden age of the politics of our country, and take 
a lesson of public virtue from the glorious exam- 
ple of our fathers.” “We know itis out of the 
common track,”’ it continues, ‘to indulge in these 
sentiments which tosume may appear romantic, 
but it is this romance which has saved many a 
country in times of pressing emergency from do- 
It has 





mestic ruin as well as foreign subjugation. 
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labor” in a state where neatly all the /aborers are 
slaves, must be partially demented. 


~ For the Philanthropist. 


THE BLIND BOY: 
on his way it is supposed to Missouri, was 
with two women: and 





‘ 


A Virginian, tis 
recently passing through this State, wi 
their children, held by him as slaves. ‘The elder of the wo- 


. - 
men had been torn away from several of her children who 
were left behind in Virginia, in slavery. One of them, a 
helpless blind boy, her brutal master sold from her, for the 
paltry sum of one dollar! For this wretch, a certain por- 
tion of the community in Clinton and Warren counties are 
striving to excite a great deal of sympathy, because in pass- 
ing through them, the slave-women whom he had brought 
into the State and attempted to hold as slaves, in defiance of 
its Constitution, were prevailed on to leave him, taking their 
children with them. 
Come back to me, mother! why linger away, 
From thy poor little blind boy, the long weary day? 
I mark every footstep, I list tv each tone, 
And wonder my mother should leave me alone, 


There ate voices of sorrow and voices of glee, 
But there’s no one to joy or tu sorrow with me; 
For each hath of pleasure and trouble his share, 
And none for the poor little blind boy will care, 


My mother, come back to me! close to thy breast 
Once more let thy poor little blind one be press’d; 
Once more let me feel thy warm breath on my che k, 
And hear thee in accents of tenderness speak. 


O, mother! I’ve no one to love me—no heart 
Can bear like thine own in my sorrows a part; 
No hand is so gentle, no voice is so kind, 
Ob! none like a mother can cherish the blind. 


Come back to me mother! why linger away, 

From thy poor little blind boy the long weary day? 
I mark every footstep, I list to each tone, 

And wonder my mother hath left me alone. 


Poor blind one! No mother thy wailing can hear, 
No mother can hasten to-banish thy fear; 

For the slave-owner drives her o’er mountain and wild, 
And for one paltry dollar hath sold thee poor child. 


Ab! who can in language of mortals reveal 

The anguish that none but a mother can feel, 
When man in his vile lust of mammon hath trod 
On her child who is stricken and smitten of God! 


Blind, helpless, forsaken, with strangers alone, 
She hears in her anguish his piteous moan; 

As he eagerly lixtens—but listens in vain, 

To catch the lov’d tones of his mother again, 


The curse of the broken in spirit shall fall 

On the wretch who hath mingled this wormwood and gall, 

And his gain like a mildew sha!l blight and destroy, 

Who hath torn from his mother the little blind boy, 
M.L. B. 








OHLO ASSEMBLY. 


Ix Senate, December 4th.—The Speaker announced the 
following committees:— 

On the Judiciary—Messtrs. Tod, Smith and Bissell. 

On Finance—Messrs. Spangler, Vance and Holmes. 

On Claims—Messrs. Utter, Birch, and Hostetter. 

On Cunals—Messrs. Matthews, Harlan and Hunt. 

On Railroads and Turnpikes—Messrs. Saylor, Traycy 
and Mitchell. 

On Roads and Highways—Messtrs. Thrig, Henderson and 
Shideler, 

On Schools and School Lands—Messrs. Hough, Lord 
and Scoott, 

On New Counties—Messrs. Stadden, Nash and Craigh- 
hill. 

On Military Affairs—Messrs. Brady, Haran and Stad- 
den. 

On Medical Colleges and Societies—Messrs. Glover, 
Perkins and Patterson, 

On Coileges and Universities—Messrs. Thomas, Har- 
lan and Glover. 

On Agriculture, Commerce and Manu factures—Mes- 
srs. Thompsom, ‘Tracy and Utter. 

On the Peniteatiary—Messrs, 
Shannon. 

On the Library— Messrs. Humphreys, Birch and Saylor, 

On Public Lands—Messrs. Hant, Vance and Hos- 
letter, 

On the Currency—Messrs. Faran, Greene and Glover. 

On Public Buildings—Messrs, Greene, Shannon and 
Craighill. 


Allen, Perkins, and 








REY. MR. PIERPONT, 

An article was inserted in our last number, sta- 
ting that Mr. Pierpoht had triumphed ever his ene- 
mi+s, and had been sustained by his church. This 
was attributable chiefly to his last letter in reply to 
the charges of the Committee, a letter inimitable 
for humor, point and power. He thus answers 
the charge of abolitionism. 

No. 6. **Last of all, and above all, the boli- 
tion of Slavery, a question which threatens more 
than all else the destruction of our GiLorrous U- 
NION.” 

J cannot but think, gentlemen, that in this cause 
of offence, the fears of your colleagues, that look 
before,-are stronger than their facts that lie behind 
them. What are the facts in this case? The abo- 
lition of slavery has never, by me, been made the 
subject of discussion in my pulpit, in any such 
sense as is ordinarily conveyed by the term, dis- 
cussion. It has in a very few instances been allu- 
ded to, or named, in connexion with other ques- 
tions of public interest, and on one occasion, notin 
a sermon, in stating to my people some of the con- 
siderattons that had prevented me from discussing 
or discoursing atlarge upon, the subject of Anti- 
Slavery, I made a brief declaration of sentiments 
upon it, merely, as I told them at the time, to show 





saved Greece—it has saved Rome—it has saved 
Unirep “AMERICA in SEvENTY-six!—it will save the 
Unirep Srares in 1839! It was this spirit that 
elevated and actuated Henry Cray in the war of 
1812! It was this spirit which inspired him to ad- 
vocate South American Independence, and the 
liberties of Greece! It was this romance which 
made him the champion of American Inpustry, 
and impelled him to save the Unton by peace, 
when the military despot of the day had drawn the 
sword, and charged the cannon, to deluge the coun- 
try with blood!” 


What kind of *romance”’ is that, which impels 
Henry Clay to make sixty human beings work for 
shim, without wages? What kind of “romance” 
‘was it, which made him advertise a reward for the 
recapture of a few poor wretches, who, after spend- 
ing much of their strength in his service, unrequi- 
ted, concluded to appropriate to their own benefit 
the fruits of their own toil? Did Henry Clay, be- 
fore doing this deed, refresh and invigorate himself 
by looking back to the golden age of the polities 
of our country, and did he learn from our fathers 
to set a price upon the heads of suffering men, 
escaping from a ruthless bondage? Wonderfully 
romantic! 





NOBILITY OF LABOR, 


Let every man manifest that degree of comfort 
and neatness of dress, compatible with his calling 
—that gentlemanly deportment becoming sensible 
men—and above all, that degree of intelligence 
whiel is fully within the grasp of all, and he will 
be duly respected, we care not whether he handle 
the awl or the aze, the plough or the sledge, the 
needle or the plane. 

In this view of the subject, mechanics must take 
the blame to themselves, if they are not regarded 
favorably. ‘The noblest end of being, so far as time 
is concerned, is conformity to the public good ; 
and he who strives for the accomplishment of 
that high purpose, will realize the * nobility of 
Jabor.” 

“Worth makes the man; wit the fellow; 
The rest is leather and prunella."— Balt, Sun. 


The man that can talk about the ‘nobility of 
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that [had no concealments, but rather wished to 
have it understood exactly what my feelings upon 
that **question’”’ were. ‘These I stated in the fol- 
lowing words, as nearly as I could afterwards write 
them down.—*If I am asked whether I am an ab- 
olitionist or not, my answer will depend upon what 
is meant by ‘tan abolitionist.” If the inquirer 
means, a member of any society, association or 
party, organized forthe abolition of slavery, as a 
political party, 1am not an abolitionist. But if, 
by ‘tan abolitionist,’? he means one who hasa most 
cordial detestation of s/avery- in all its phases and 
forms—personal and domestic, political and spirit- 
ual,—aud one who, with this feeling, would have 
all forms of slavery immediately abolished, J am 
an abolitionist. For, so utterly do I detest slave- 
ry. that, were it to depend upon my single voice, 
this day’s san should not set ona slave, upon the 
face of the whole earth. And, for this single rea- 
son, that slavery is a violation of the eternal law of 
God; and that whatever good things it is the good 
pleasure of God that his creatures should enjoy 
upon the earth, they can better secure by keep- 
ing his laws than by breaking them. I have 
not yet felt it to be my duty to preach upon this 
ubject; and I make this declaration merely be- 
cause, upon this or any other, I desire no conceal- 
ment of my opinion from my people. When I 
do feel it my duty to preach upon this subject, I 
shall feel myself free to do so, and shall try to 
preach so as to be understood.” 

That is all of my abolition preaching. That is 
what I said then. I say it now; only adding, that, 
as circumstances and times change, the pressure 
of duty will be felt more or less imperatively 
to touch in the pulpit upon this momentous ques- 
tion. 

I learned soon after this declaration of senti- 
ments, that I had givon offence by it. Very well! 
I thought it very likely thatI might give offence 
by it. Butif I gave offence to others’ feelings, I 
gave vent to my own;-~and so long as J can give 
ventto my own feelings, by expressing them plain- 
ly, others may give vent to theirs, by finding fault 
with me. 

But why this sensjtiveness now? More than 
nineteen years aga, when the great question was 
befare Congress whether Missouri should be ad- 
mitted to*‘our glorious Union,” with the curse of 
slavery entailed upon her, a fervent praver went 
up from Hollis street pulpit, that that black claud 





might be permitted to overshadow no more, than i 


then darkened, of our great and good dand. At 
that time there was enough of the love of liberty 
and consequently of the hatred of slavery, alive 
among us, to make impossible for the Representa- 
tive of Boston feelings and interests, in Congress, 
to show himself in State street, on his return from 
Washington, without mecting some manifestation 
of the indignant feeling that he had excited among 
his constituents, by his vote on that question. At 
thaftime there was no intimation from any quarter 
that an anti-slavery prayerdid not go up as fervent- 
ly from the people's hearts as_ it did from the pas- 
tor’s lips. Zhen, the extension of slavery threat- 
ened the integrity of our glorious union. Now, 
nothing is so dangerous as its abolition! ‘The for- 
mer wasthen the “exciting topic,” the latter now. 
Have God’s laws altered since that time, or is it 
the people’s hearts?7—When a few more freemen 
shall have been shot down at the side of the print- 
ing press, by the minions of slavery; a few mil- 
lions more of a free people’ s petitions trampled un- 
der foot by theit own servants at Washington; aud 
a few more free citizens of Massachusetts kidnap- 
ped for the slave shambles of Virginia, the people 
of Boston will begin to think that they have some- 
thing to do with slavery; and if the clergy will 
have nothing to do with it, they will have nothing 
to do with the clergy. 

As to the fears of the Committee, that look fog. 
ward to a dissolution of ‘our glorious Union,” as 
the effects of the anti-slavery question, I am happy 
to say thatI do not sympathize in them. ‘The 
few fears that I have, are all upon the other side.— 
While in this country there can be sustained a free 
press and a free pulpit, I have no fears for the re- 
public. At any rate, this nation, like every other 
has less to fear from its righteousness than from 
its wrongs. Dissolution of the Union, forsooth!— 
afraid of that, yet not afraid of muzzling the pul- 
pit, and shackling the press, in a land where the 
greatest boast is its freedom, and whose only se- 
eurity its virtue! Dissolution of the Union, by 
those to whom their union with the free states gives 
hats, and shoes, and daily bread, and after all only 
a cat-nap sort ofsleep! When I see the merchant- 
man at the Balize, cut herself loose from the stea- 
mer that tugs her up to New Orleans; the wood- 
man chop off the limb that he stands upon; the 
town pauper dissolve his glorious union with the 
selectmen; or the honest tar, that has fallen over- 
board, apply his jack-knife with his left hand, to 
the rope that he holds on to with his right,—then 
shall [ begin to fear that the slave states of Ameri- 
ea will really recede from their union with the 
free. At all events, union or no union, I will ne- 
ver bea slave myself, for fear that another man 
will not stay a slave. Yet if I must be eithera 
pulpit slave or a plantation slave, send me to the 
plantation! 


OHIO LEGISLATURE--GOVERNOR’S MES- 
SAGE, &c. 

The Ohio legislature convened Monday, Decem- 
ber 2nd. William McLaughlin was elected Spea- 
ker of the Senate; Caleb J. McNulty, Clerk pro 
tem.; Samuel Burwell, Door Keeper and Sergeant- 
at-Arms protem. In the House, ‘Thos. J. Buch- 
anan was elected Speaker; Asa G. Dimock, Clerk; 
Jacob Harper, Door-keeper and Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The two Houses then informed the Governor 
that they were ready to receive any communica- 
tion from him. 

The Governor’s Message is spoken well of by 
some of the Whig papers; and condemned by 
some of the Democratic, 

He is a strong advocate of a system of general 
education. ‘‘T’here is some opposition,” he says, 
“sull existing to our system of common scbools; 
nor is itto be presumed that the system is without 
objections, or that any general law could at 
once be put in operation, that wouid meet with 
universal approbation.”” He deprecates new ex- 
periments, and would have legislation on this sub- 
ject established on a stable basis. , 

(Te recommends that the practice of loaning 
money at on exorbitant rate of interest, rangiag 
from ten to fifty per cent., which “has*berome-.a 
great and growing evil,’ should **be arrested by a 
well-guarded and highly penal law.” «Ten per 
cent.”’ he thinks, ‘is a liberal compensation for the 
use of money, and all above this should be de- 
nounced as usurious, and constitute a forfeiture of 
both principaland interest.” 

The aggregate canal tolls for 1838 was $425,- 
949 34; for 1839, it is $478,483 51. Increase 
this year over last, $42,534 17. Atnodistant day, 
he supposes, the revenue from this quarter will 
more than pay the interest on the cost of the con- 
struction of the canals. 

He is ‘decidedly friendly’? to the system of in- 
ternal improvements, but does not forget, ‘that 
they should be limited by their general utility, and 
the fiscal ability of the state to carry them on.” 
‘The improvements already undertaken, and which 
the state is under obligations to finish, will require, 
he says, an increase of our present debt, (twelve 
millions,) to fifteen millions. It would be ruinous, 
he thinks, ‘*to permit the progress of these works to 
be interrupted for wantof funds,” but the large 
debt of the state and the embarrassments in the 
the ‘*monetary affairs of the country,’’ are strong 
reasons against undertaking for the present, any 
new works. He recommends an immediate re- 
peal of the ‘act to authorize a loan of credit by the 
state of Ohio to railroad companies, and to author- 
ize subscriptions by the state to turnpike, canal 
and slack-water navigation companies,’’ passed 
March 24th, 1837—an act under which the state- 
debt has been increased $2,492,215. 

‘The following statement shows the liabilities of 
the State, as near as I haye been able to ascertain 
them. 

Permanent Loan 

Scrip issued to'Rail Roads 

Subscriptions to Turnpike 
road, Canal and Slack- 
waler navigation compa- 


$9,050,873 00 
223,515 00 


nies, “2,268,700. 00 
Domestic debt 1,317,527 62 
Surplus Revenue loaned iat 


109,946 ¥9 


$12,970,461 81 


from counties, 


Total, 
From which deduct amount 
paid Turnpike Compa- 





nies 950,630 86 
Total, $12,019,830 95 


‘IT have not been able to ascertain the ‘amount 
paid by the State on the Pennsylvania, Cincin- 
nati and Whitewater, and Milan canals. When. 
ascertained, it should be deducted from the above, 

“Our public works during this year haye pro-) 
gressed as rapidly as we had a right to expect.— 
Some difficulties’ and embarrassments have been 
experienced for the want of funds to meet the esti- 
mates,” 


The tolls received this year on the National 
road, are $62,496 10. Last year they amounted 
to $52,570 78. Increase, $9,924 32. He sug- 
gests the policy of so graduating the rate of tolls as 
to reduce them on light travel, 





The number of convicts jn the Penitentiary is 





ys 





493. From December Ist, 1838, to December Ist, 
1839, total cash receipts, $54,000. Payments for 
general support, &c., $35,000. Nett balance, 
$19,000. He alludes briefly to the complaints 


made with regard to the direction given to the labor , 
of convicts in the Penitentiary, and thinks they are 
entitled to the respect-aad careful consideration of 
the.Legislature, 

The Deaf and Dumb Asylum has about seventy 
pupils —it is flourishing, and accomplishing its ob- 
ject. 

The Lunatic Asylum is in a prosperous state.— 
A great press of applications for admittance, from 
our own state, and neighboring ones. 157 sub- 
jects have heen admitted since the opening; 27 of 
whom have been restored to reason. 

The Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, 
hespeaks highly of. ‘The present head of this in- 
stitution commenced July, 1837, with 3 pupils.— 
The number has increased to 19. ‘Tbe new build- 
ing, though not entirely finished, is now occupied 
by scholars. ‘Their progress is highly credita- 
bleto themselves and lignorable to the teachers. 

As peculiar interest is at present felt, in regard 
to money-matters, we give large extracts from the 
message, in which the Governor’s opinions res- 
pecting the curreney, banks, &c. are contained. 
“The contraction of the banks, and the conse- 
quent scarcity, when compared with former years, 
of acireulating medium, have had a tendency to 
increase the embarrassments among our citizens in 
moneyed affairs. In May, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-seven, the discounts of the banks in this 
State were nineteen millions five hundred and five 
thousand six hundred and sixty-two dollars. On 
the 30th of September last, they were eleven mil- 
lions, two hundred and sixty-eight thousand, one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars.—Showing a re- 
duction in the disevunts of the banks since May, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, of eight mil- 
lions, two hundred and thirty-seven thousand, five 
hundred and thirty-seven dollars. ‘Their circula- 
tion has been diminished since the 30th April to the 
30th September last, one million, eight hundred 
and twenty-four thousand, four hundred and nine- 
teen dollars and twenty-three cents. Under this 
contracted circulation our citizens are now called 
upon to meet their engagements entered into un- 
der our extended and highly inflated circulation, 
when money was plenty, and credit easily obtain- 
ed, and when they had every reason to believe that 
they would be able to meet their engagements 
without any difficulty. This illustrates the injuri- 
ous consequences to the community of a curren- 
cy capable of great and sudden expansion and con- 
traction. 

“The prominent causes, however, of the pre- 
sent difficulties under which the country labors, 
are to be sought for in the large amount of interest 
annually paid to foreign capitalists, (variously esti- 
mated at from eight to twelve millions) for money 
borrowed by the States and Corporations, and in 
the great and excessive importation of foreign 
goods into this country, and the debt thereby crea- 
ted. Our imports for several years have annually 
exceeded our exports to a large amount, leaving a 
heavy debt against us to be paid in coin. ‘This debt 
is now called for and must be paid. ‘The coin ne- 
cessary to pay our foreign debt being principally 
abstracted from the banks, they are forced to cur- 
tail their circulation and call in their discounts; by 
means of which, our circulating medium has been 
reduced fur the last year by the double process of 
specie exportation and bank contraction. ‘The 
great evil of which we have cause to complain is, 
the excessive importation of foreign goods, greatly 
exceeding the necessary wants and demands of the 
country, and our ability to pay. ‘This evil has had 
its origin in the overgrown system of banking, 
which has sprung up in the United States within 
the last few years; and the consequent multiplica- 
tion of bank paper beyend the real business wants 
of the community. ‘The increase of paper mo- 
ney, by rendering the circulating medium cheap, 
atuially produced an ingrease in the price of for- 
eigngoods. By this means their importation has 
been invited into this country, to be sold at our 
paper prices, but to be paid for, either by our ex- 
ports, or in coin. Our exports being insufficient, 
our coin is required to pay the balance. 

Until our foreign debt is reduced we cannot ex- 
pect much relief from the present pressure. ‘The 
present crisis is one that must be met;—it may be 
postponed, but cannot be avoided by Legislative 
action. Our foreigndebt must be paid, not in pa- 
per money, but by our exports, or in gold or sil- 
ver. An inercase of paper circulation will not en- 
able us to pay our foreign debt, while it will induce 
acontinuation of excessive importations by keep- 
ing up the high prices of foreign goods. Our per- 
manent relief will be found in the abundant crops 
of the country. When they are brought into the 
market, and applied to the payment of our impro- 
vident debts, the difficulties and embararssments 
under which the country is now laboring, will cease 
to exist. 

To avoid a recurrence of these evils, we must, 
as a nation, import less, and export more. We 
mustrely more upon our own resources, and not 
so much on foreign capital. ‘The credit system 
must be reformed and made secure, and brought 
rdown io the necessary business wants of the com- 
munity. So far as this system is within our reach, 
it will he our duty to place it upon a solid and sub- 
stantial footing, and restrain it within those limits 
which public policy and the permanent good 
of the country require. Other States will, no 
doubt, in due time perceive the necessity of pursu- 
ing asimilar policy. We cannot hope, perhaps, 
for an entire reformation of the paper system in the 
United States, until there is a separation of the 
General Government, in its fiseal action, from 
banks and bank paper. If this should take place, 
it will have a salutary check on the over issues of 
the banks, and admonish them at all times of the 
necessity of keeping up a due proportion between 
their circulation and their gold and silver. ‘The re- 
cent demonstrations of public opinion would seem 
to leave but little room to doubt the speedy passage 
of this salutary measure into a law. 

That the present banking system has filled the country 
with a fluctuating, unsteady and at times, a depreciated cur- 
reney, is demonstrated by its history for the last twenty-five 
years, ‘That it has been occasionally used by men desti- 
tute of moral principle, asa means of defrauding the public 
out of large sums of money, is equally true. ‘The public has 
witnessed, year after year, a perpetuation of these wrongs 
by irresponsible corporations, until the policy of permitting 
them to exist has become a doubtful question with some, and 
the propriety and necessity of reforming them is conceded by 
all whose judgments are not swayed by interest, or influen- 
ced by the party conflicts of the day. In a matter of such 
great moment to the public, we should lay aside our party 
feelings and prejudices, if we have any, and act alone for the 
permanent good and prosperity of our countay, in which we 
all have an equal stake, and the welfare of which we all, no * 
doubt, desire, whatever may be ou: party predilections. 

The means of obtaining a sound, stable and safe circula- 
ting medium, is a subject on which I am aware, a great va- 
riety of op nions exist inthe community. In a:matter, how- 
ever, of so much importance, a free and frank interchange of 
opinion, and a full-and candid investigation of the whole 
subject will he likely in due time, to enable ns to adopt that 
course of policy best calculated to promote the general good. 
The time is rapidly approaching when some settled and def- 
inite policy must be adopted in relation to our banking sys- 
tem and the currency.— Most of the present bank charters 
expire by their own limitation, on the Ist of January, 1843, 
The policy hereafter to be pursued, should be settted before 
the expiration of the present bank charters.—-Whether the 
present is a propitious time to fiix upon the settled policy to 
be adopted in relation to banking and the eurrency, or wheth- 
er it would be more prudent to wait the developments of an- 
other year, is submitted to your own better judgments. 

I consider it impracticable for this state to return to a 
hard money currency. Each state of this confederacy, pos- 
sesses the power of incorporating banks and regulating them 
at pleasure. This power has been, and most probably will 





| pected, 


continue to be, liberal-y exercised by most of thé states. If 
we should dispense with banks, it would not prevent the 
circulation amongst us, of bank paper. 
excluding bank paper from circulation, only by the contem- 

poraneous action of the severalstates, ‘This is uot to be ex- 

If we should abolish banks of circulation, the con- 

sequence would be, that the notes vf other states would flow 

in among us, and circulate in the place of our own excluded 

notes.—The profits of banking would thus be transfered 

from our own to sister states, without advantage in return, 

If we must have a paper currency, it is better to have one of 
our own creation, subject to our own control, and ameniable 

to the people of our own state, than one issued by corpora- 

tions beyond our jurisdiction, and the reach of our laws, 

The policy, however, of dispensing with of banks of circula- 

tion entirely, is advocated by but few, and perhaps without 

full consideration of the circumstances by which we are sur- 

rounded. ‘I'he great majority of the public, acknowledge 

the utility of banks, in the business transactions of life, when 

they are established upon proper principles, and confine their 

operations, to legitimate banking. 

In my inaugural address, [ took occasion distinctly to 

state my views on this subject, T then stated as my settiec 

opinion, ‘That our system of credit to wbich we Lave long 
been accustomed, could not be destroyed, without deranging 
to a great extent, the business order of community —that our 
policy. theretore, should be, not to destroy or impair that part 
of our credit system, which exists in the shape of bank pa- 

per, but to place it upon a more so'id and substantial footing, 

That that currency which is best adapted .o our various 
wants, long business habits,and all the circumstances by 

which we are surrounded, is one composed partly of gold 
and silver, and paper made safe to the public, and converti- 

ble at all times into gold or silver.”—These were the views 
which I then expressed, and stl entertain on this subject. 

However difficult it may be to reform our banking system, 

so as to make it safe to the community, and at the same time 

render the circulating medium in some degree stable and 

uniform, I believe it is entirely practicable, ‘The great 

object to be attained is, a circulating medium of uniform val- 
ue, convertible at all times into specie, and made entirely 
safe to the community, Cannot this object be obtained by 
any system of banking which can be devised! Although I 

am free to admit, it cannot entirely, yet I believe we can 
come so near the attainment of this vbject, as to answer all 
practical purposes, In order to do this, various systems of 
banking have been suggested —a state bank with branches— 
a free banking law—anda system of independent banks, 
such as now exist, with modifications and restrictions, have 
ail been mentioned, and the claims of cach to superior excel- 
lence have been pressed upon the consideratien of the com- 
munity, 

A state bank with branches, owned entirely by the state. 
and under the control of the agents and representatives of 
the people and where the whole profits on the capital invest- 
ed would be paid it.to the public treasury for the public use, 
it is claimed by its friends would command much public con- 
fidence, and furnish as sound and as safe a circulating medi- 
um as any sysiem that could be adopted—-that it would be 
free from many objections to which other systems are ob 
noxious--that it could not be charged with being a monop- 
oly, because the stock and profits would both belong to the 
people--that it would be more regular in its action, and ad- 
here more closcly to the legitimate business of banking than 
like institutions owned and controlled by institutions. ‘There 
are objections however, to putting this system into operation 
which appear to me too formidable to be overcome. The 
banking capital of the state, on the thirtieth day of Septem- 
ber last, was over ten millions anda half. A state bank to 
supply the place of the present banks would require an equal 
amuunt of capital, which would haye to be procured by a 
loan in some shape or other, ‘I'he state is now largely in 
debt and engaged in public improvements which cannot be 
abandoned without losing a large amount of money and la- 


There is no way of }- 
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sists much on the necessity of generat education, 
“Atthis enlightened day,” he says, ‘it is matter of 
astonishment if any man be found opposed to popu 
lar instruction”? And yet it is true that the same, 
Governor, with his brother-slaveholders, are dead 
ly hostile to such instruction. ‘There are more 
than two hundred thousand of the people of Ken- 
tucky, who arekept by force in the deepest and 
most ruinous ignorance. No wonder that our sis- 
ter state finds it so Gifficuli ts: Institue a-sysien ¢f 
common school education. As to her progress in 
this work, we learn from the message, that “Ken- 
tucky has RESOLVED to miake AN EFFORT in the 
cause of common schools ‘The Governor says 
—‘A government like ours, founded upon public 
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opinion, depending upon the virtue and igteliigerce 
of the people, for its duration and just a¢ninistra- 
tion, is bound by every consideration of daty and 
the principles of self-preservation, to provide the 
means and prescribe the manner of public instrue- 
tion, so ag to render it convenient and accessible to 
the whole community.” We think so too, but 
this can never be dune, till the government abolish 
that chief obstacle to the establishment of common 
schools—slavery. Driving out the smalier far- 
ners and middling classes of population, diffusing 
more and more the white population, filling up the 
state with a few large slaveholders, (who not only 
do not require, but conten common scHbols as 
means for educating their children,) and a rapidly 
increasing slave-po, wiation, whom no body thinks 
it expedient to educate,—the institution of slavery, 
we repeat, is the chief obstacle to the establishment 
of any system of general education, Strange that 
men, so impressed with the importance of eduea- 
ting the whole community, should yet manifest the 
deepest anxiety to foster that very system which 
makes such education impossible! 

“Shall Kentucky,’ says Governor Wickliffe, 
‘he the only State ‘in the Union who cannot boast 
of her State University? Will you continue lon- 
ger the practice of sending our young men to be 
educated in the sehools and colleges of other 
States, and have instilled into their minds princi- 
ples at war with the domestic instivutions of their 
own Stute--principles opposed to those of the con- 
stitution and laws of the Commonwealth? Mt 
there are objections to the organic laws of the Uni- 
versity, amend them—if objections exist as to its 
present location, change 1; but I_ask you, in the 
name of our common country, in behalf of the 
cause of science and letters, that you make it, in 
reality, an institution worthy of the State which 
professes to claim it, and enable it to minister to 





bor already expended. ‘he completion of these works will 
swellour actual debt, which we will be compelled to pay as 
it falls due, to upwards of fifleen millions. Would it then 


which would increase the debt of the state, say five or ten 
millions? Could the funds be obtained ou a loan without 
extending our credit beyond the limits of prudence? Or 
could they be obtained on any terms, or such as would justi- 
fy the state in taking them? These are questions, in my 
judgment, worthy the serious consideration of those who ad- 
vocate the creation of a stato bank. - 

It would be difficult to keep such an institution entirely 
fiee from political influences, and party conflicts, It is great- 
ly to be feared that it would partake of the political impulses 
ofihe party in power, which would entirely destroy its mm 
fluence asa banking institution, and bring into the politie- 
al field a corrupting moneyed influence, hostile to the geni- 
us of our free institujions, ‘lhe same objections, but not to 
the same extent, apply to a state bank, where the stock is 
in part owned by the state, and in part by individuals. No 
peculiar advantage or benefit belongs to a state bank where 
the stock is principally owned by individuals, which would 
consequently give them the management and control of it. 
The policy of mixing the funds of the state with the funds 
of individuals in any enterprise, I consider questionable, Ef 
any loss is sustained it will generally be made to fall on the 
state, I am aware that in several of the states this system 
has been adopted, and has to a great exten) the confidence 
of the people. Bat when we come to examine it, we will 
find it liable to all, or neatly all, the objections that can be 
urged against a system ofindependent banks properly limit- 
ed and restrained, It would s¢eth-to me we would gain 
but littl by the aystem efanking, while if we adopt it we 
Would be forced to increase the debt of the state in some 
shape or other, to a considerable extent, 

‘The system of free banking is, comparatively, of recent 
origin in this country,and may be viewed in the light of an 
experiment, Whether it will answer the purposes, and ful- 
fil the expectations of itsfriends, is doubtful, ‘The objec- 
tions to itas a system calculated to furnish a sound and stea- 
dy currency, is the unbounded field it would open to paper 
issues. Requiring bankers to pay their notes on demand in 
specie is not an effectual check against over issues,x—Bank 
paper is easily made, and the temptation to put an undue 
proportion in circulation is occasionally great. It will not 
do to trust entirely to the commercial /aw of supply and de- 
mand to regulate the amount of paper circulation. ‘The de- 
mand for money, or that which passes for money, is as un- 
bounded as the avarice of man, ‘Too much paper money is 
more injurious in its ultimate effects on the community, 
than tuo little, [I should consider any system of banking 
radically defective, which did not regulate the issues of the 
banks, and the amount of paper which they could put in cir- 
culation by some fixed rule, In a state bank, or a state sys- 
tem of independent banks, the amount of bank capital can 
he fixed by law and made to correspond with the wants of 
the community; and the amount of paper which they putin 
circulation can be limited by their charters, and be vegula- 
ted by the amount of specie in their vaults. ‘This cannot be 
done in any system of free banking which has come under 
my observation, without destroying its distinct character, 

We have seen in the stite of New York, where this system 
has been recently introduced, banks organized under it, in 
one year, having an aggregate amount of incorporated capital 
of over four hundred millions, In the state of Michigan 
the same system his been tried and failed. ‘The difficulty of 
procuring state stocks, and converting them into money when 
required, and the uncertainty of raising money by the sale 
of lands, mortgaged, constitute objections to the adoption of 
this system in Ohio worthy of consideration, However plau- 
sible in theory it may appear, I dbubt whether it is the best 
means that can be adopted to secure the end in view,—a cur- 
rency of uniformity and steadiness of value, 

A sy-tem of independent banks properly restricted and 
limited in their powers, placed under the contro] of the Le- 
gislature, if not the best system that could be adopted, is per- 
haps the best within our reach, at present, or for some time 
tocome, In adopiing this system, however, there are - cer- 
tain principles and provisions which I could deem essential- 
ly necessary to be incorporated in it, in order to guard against 
the abuses and evils which belong to the present system, 

Each stockho'der should be rendered personally liable for 
his proportion of the debts of the bank, to be estimated accor- 
ding tothe amount of stock owned by him, No bank 
should be permitted to extend its liabilities, exclusive of de- 
posits, beyond three times the amount of specie in its pos- 
session at the time of such extension. Each bank should 
be required to redeem its notes in gold or silver whileit had 
the means of doing so, and if it refuse so to do, or if it sus- 
pend for the want of means, beyond a limited time, in either 
case it should be deemed a forfeiture -of charter and visited 
with suitable penalties, All notes of a less denomination 
than five dollars; should be carefully excluded from circula- 
tion. Every bank shonld be required to publish, at stated 
times, under oath of the proper officer, a true statement 
showing its condition. ‘The directors should be prohibited 
from borrowing money out of their own bank, No bank 
should be permitted to issue post notes for circulation, ‘he 
hanks should be prohibited, under severe penalties, from 
dealing in produce or merchandize, or buying the issues of 
other banks at adiscount. While these restrictions would 
remedy, to a great extent, the evils which now exist in the 
present system, they would in no way operate against fair 
and legitimats banking, or present capitalists from realizing 
a liberal profit on bank investments. They would operate 
slowly on the fraudulent or reckless banker, guard the pub- 
lic against all Joss, Ifthe system of independent banks 
should be adopted in Ohio, with these principles of reform 
incorporated in it, with some others of minor importance. 
and firmly adhered to, I believe it would, in due time, com- 
mand the entire, confidence of the community—be entirely 
safe and secure to the public, and furnish us with a circula- 
tion which would approximate as near uniformity and stea- 
diness of value, as can be hoped for under any paper system 
which we can conveniently adopt. ‘This system could be a- 
dopted in this state and carried into successful operation 
without producing any sudden shock in the business. rela- 
tions of the community. 


GOVERNOR OF KENTUCKY, 
The Kentucky Legislature met on Monday, 2nd 
of December. ‘The Governor in his Message in- 











be wise policy for the state to adopt a system of banking } 


the wants of the community in promotion of the 
| cause of education.” 

| Wehave italicized what deserves special atten- 
| tion? Surely there must be something in slavery 
j that has a sad influence on the understandings of 
those connected with it. ‘The chief argument ur- 
! ged here, why Kentuckians should build up a Up 
versity of their own, is, the danger their sors are 
in when abroad, of learning principles epugaant 
ito their domestic institutions! Wonderful! Are 
the manners of Kentucky so pare, that she is in 
danger of being contaminated by association with 
other states? Is her republicanism, so unadultera- 
ted, that it must not be suffered to come in contact 
with the depraved forms of it which prevail, for in- 
stance, in the New England states? What is it, 
which Mr. Wickliffe is afraid, ie sons of Ken- 
tucky will leara in free state Colleges? ‘To black 
their own shoes, to respect the Ixdoring man, to re- 
gard the laborer as worthy of liis hiret’ He is 
fearful, ina word, that they will de taught that 
most anti-republican doctrine,—that the man who 
digs for his bread has a better right to life and its 
enjoyments, than he who wrings his wealth fron 
the hard hands of unpaid, whip-driver labor. To 
what a state of pitiable ignorance would Mr. Wiek- 
liffe reduce his fe/low citizens. Sustaining a sys- 
tem which prevents the establishment of education- 
al institutions among theniselyes, he would not 
have them send their seps to foreign institysions, 
lest they should learn the langnege and sentiments 
of Libeaty! 

The Governor congratulates the legistature, that 
the ‘difficulties and practices’? which threatened to 
disturb the harmony of Kentycky and Ohio, are 
“obviated,” 

“Phe difficulties and practices which threatened 
to disturb the peaceful reiations of the citizens of 
Kentucky and Ohic, residing upon the Ohio bor- 
der of the two States, (differences having their ori- 
ginin that reckless spirit of fanaticism upon the 
subject of slavery which has well prepared those 
under its influence to Hight the torch of servile 
war) have, in’a great measnre, been obviated and 
suppressed by the timely and well-conducted mis- 
sion of Messrs. Moorhead and Smith, under-the 
resolution of the last Legislature. ‘I'he satisfaeto- 
ry expose made by these gentlemen to the Ohio 
Legislature, of the grievances of which our citi- 
zens justly complained, resulted in the passage of 
alaw which promises greater security to the. eiti- 
zens of Kentucky in the enjoyment of their right 
of property in their slaves. ‘The penal sanctions 
of this law, if enforeed by the authorities of Ohio, 
(and we have recent proof, by the conviction and 
punishment of the notorious Mahan, that her Judi- 
cial tribunals will enforce the execution of it,) are 
ecfficient to deter thase unprincipled agitators from 
all attempts to violate the acknowledged rights of 
the citizens of Kentucky, and thereby endanger 
that peace between the two States which itis the 
interest and duty of both to cultivate. ‘The report 
of the Commissioners to the Executive, and a 
copy of the law of Ohio referred to, are herewith 
sent.” 

We have often had occasion to call attentian to 
the shameful ignorauce respecting Abolition and 
Abolitionists, characteristie of men in office. ‘Phe 
chief magistrate of a state, in an official document, 





ought certainly. never to venture on statements, 
with regard to facts, unless he Lnows them to be 
true. Mr, Wickliffe more than intimates, that the 
Rev. Mr. Mahan has been convicted and punished 
under the law, commonly denominated the Black 
Law. ‘There is not the shadow of truth in this. 
In the vase to which the Governor alludes, Mr. 
Mahan was arraigned and tried, on the charge of 
being concerned ina riod. A verdict was found 
against him, to the surprise even of a prejudi¢ed 
court. He was convicted then, not of any effence 
against the laws of Ohio respecting fugitive slaves, 
but simply of a riot. . Neither was he “punished,”’ 
for any offence, for he has carried up his case: to 
the Supreme Court, which few doubt, watt do Rie 
justice. Shame upon the Governor for his: igto- 
rance! ; 








Prices of Prodace at the Canal, 
Cincinnati, November 1, 1839. 
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Flour, (from boats) $4 
Wheat, per bushel, 65 
Corn Meal, 50 
Corn, in ear, 31 
Oats, 25 a 3} 
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Oc? The following Poem has been sent by a friend for 
publication. The author, it is generally known, is a mem- 
ber of the British Commission at Havana, and was recently 
here on a visit. It is not published without his authority. — 
Though written with peculiar application to a different com- 
munity, it may do good in the United States; and as 
Shakspeare’s Grave-digger says of the gallows, good to 
Consul Trist, ‘because he does ill.’ 

TON. P. TRIST, ESQ, 
CONSUL GENERAL OP THE UNITED STATES IN CUBA, 
THIS POEM, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
PROMINENT EXCELLENCES OF THE SLAVE 
TRADE CHARACTER, 


Which Mr. Trist has recently most zealously defen- 
ded from the various slanders heaped upon it in 
Great Britain and America, by the fanatics 
of both countries, in an official commu- 
nication in eulogy of this injured 
trade, addressed tv the Brilish 
Commissioners for the 
suppression of the 
trafic, 
1S DEDICATED, 
WITH PEELINGS OF SINCERE COMMISERATION, 


BY THE AUTHOR, 
THE SLAVE TRADE MERCHANT. 
‘Come let us lie in wait for blood, let us lay snares for 
the innocent without cause. Let us swallow him up like 
hell, and whole, as one that gocth down to the pit. We 


shall fill our houses with spoils, Cast in thy lot with us, and 


let us all have one purse,’ (Prov, 1, 11 to 14.] 
Behold yon placid, plodding, pale old man, 
His meek yet sombre features closely sean; 
In hie calm look how wisdom’s light is shed— 
How the gray hairs become his honored head ! 
Mark how the merchants bow to him on ’Change, 
See on the wharf how many greetings strange; 
Highly respected—prized—revered, indeed ! 
By all “eports’ his fame is widely spread. 


Behold his house !—if marble speak elsewhere, 
‘Sermons in stones’ are with a venzeance here. 
Whate’er the potent will ofswealth can do, 

Or pride can wish, is offered to your view, 

Those pictured wa!ls—those gilded pannels see! 
This glaring pile in all its pomp survey, 

The grandeur strikes—one must not look for taste; 
What’s gorgeous cannot always be quite chaste, 


Behold his heart !—it is not all, I ween, 
Looks fair without that’s likewise well within; 
The lust of gold that feeds on human 


May fix its canker on the inmost core— 


gore, 
Deprave, corrupt, and fester every part, 

Nor leave one spot of soundness in that heart, 
O how tle guilt ef inan man can-begrime, 
And make the purest current black with crime! 


Behold his guilt!) Nay, shtiwk not at its gloom; 
Let culprits wince, to whom its traits come home! 
Sound all the depths of infamy e!sewlhere— 

The common baseness of mankiad lay bare; 
Drain every cup of crime to its last iees; 

Still will the sum of terpitude in there 

‘Be lizht as air,’ compared with guilt Eke this— 


& wholesale murder-—and its trade ts his. 


Behold 235 conscience! O what deep repose ! 
It slumbers va, in one long deadly doze. 

Why do you worder that it thus should sleop— 
That crime should prosper, or that guilt so deep, 
So long unfelt, should seem unscathed; in fine, 
Is the heart’s hardness, think you, no dread sign 
Of wrath of God? and such repose as this 


pia 


Deserves the name of peace or happiness? 


For him no peace is purchased by his deeds; 
He lives by war, he deals in men, and trades 
In flesh and blood, and he supplies the gold 
To stir the strife, whose victims you beliold; 
The human cargo to its full amount 

Is duly shipped and stowed, on his account, 
Greased for the mart and suld by parcel there, 
Spectres of men, the pictures of despair. 


To him what boots it, if the sale was good, 

How many perished in the fray of blood; 

How many peaceful villages attacked, 

That living cargo to complete were'sacked; 

How many wretched-beings, in each town, 
Maimed at the onslaught! or in flight cut down! 
How many infants from the breasts were torn, 
And frenzied mothers dragged away forlorn ! 


To him what boots it how the ship is crammed, 
How miny hundreds in the hole are jammed ! 
How small the space, what piteous cries below! 
What frightful tumult in that den of wo! 

Or how the hatches, when the gale comes on, 

O’er struggling hands and heads are battered down, 
How death is sure to thin that crowded hold! 

The voyage pays, if but one-half are sold. 


To him what boots it, in that dungeon drear 
How many beings gasp and pant for air, 

How many creatures draw infected breath, 

And drag out life there in the midst of death! 
Yet lo! look down my God! confront despair! 
The shrieks and groans of that live mass to hear; 
To breathe that horrid atmosphere, and dwell 
But for one moment in that human -hell, 


T'o him what boots it, if he sell the sound, 

How many sick—(that might not sell) were drowned; 
How many feeble children, pined away, 

Or wasted bodies, made their plash per day ! 

They’re only negroes !—true, they count not here— 
Perhaps their cries and tears may count elsewhere, 
And Onc on high may say for these and all 

‘A price was paid,’ and they redeemed from thrall. 


Was it not spoken by ‘the Lord on high,’ 
‘He that shall steal and cell a man shall die?’ 
Is it not written ‘Thou shalt do no wrong?” 
‘Let go my captives!’ and release the thong, 
‘Undo the burden of the yoke to me? 

And ‘let the poor and the oppressed go free !’ 
Made in the image of their God shall they 
Not ‘rise again’ like you ‘at the last diy 1 


Wo to the man ‘who lies in wait’ and then 

‘Sets snares and traps to catch’ his fellow-inen, 
Who bends his victims to ‘the yoke, whose bonds 
Are bands of brass,’ and smiles while each desponds ! 
‘Wo to the man who builds his house by wrong, 
Consumes the people—and doth still prolong 

Their horrid feuds to fill his hands with spoil, 

And sell the prey that’s left alive for toil! 


Wo to the ‘merchants who are princes’ here, 
Those titled felons, t-iscreants who bear 

The name of Christian !—boast of freedum’s light, 
And wage eternal war with buinan right, 

Who ravage nations, which they never saw, 

By written order, and their word is law, 

Or waste a province to provide a prey, 

And dare to make humanity their plea, 


Why thus ‘doth every one of you despise 

His brother’ man, and scoff the stranger’s cries ? 
‘Have you not all one Father, who's above ! 
‘Hath not one God created you in love 

‘Do you to others as you would that men 
Should do to you,’ when you ensnare, or chain, 
Or sell, these stolen men, aiid eacli who sees 
‘A thief rans with him fur such spoils as these ?” 


Perhaps fanatics only thus may feel, 
Or deem eternal justice thus may deal! 
Perhap* the merchant here portrayed may think 


— me | 








In guilt’s great chain he’s but the farthest link, 
Forsooth, he sees not all the ills take place, 
Nor goes in person to the human chase! 

He does not hunt the negro down himself, 
His factor only furnishes the pelf. 


He docs not watch the blazing huts beset, 

Nor slips the horde at rapine’s yell, nor yet 
Selects the victims from the captured bands, 

Nor spears the aged with his proper hands! 

The orphans’ cries, the childless mothers’ groans, 
He does not hear; nor see the human bones 
Strewed o'er the desert, bleaching in the sun,— 
Memorials sad of murder’s trade foregone. 


He does not brand the captives for the mart, 
Nor stow the cargo! tis the captain’s part, 
To him the middle passage only seems 

A trip of pleasure, that with profit teems; 
Some fifty deaths or so on board his ship, 
Are bagatellesin such a gainful trip; 

Nay, fifty thousand dollars he can boast, 
His [atest cargo yielded from the coast. 


He stabs not human nature, I admit, 

With his own hands—his crime is blacker yet; 

He skulks behind the bold marauder’s deeds, 

And pays for rapine as its rage succeeds, 

He pluaders only—purchasing thelprey; . 
He only kills by proxy, too, while they 

Who sel! the slaves must snare the victims firsts— 
They make the war—and he defrays the cost ! 


Such is the merchant in his trade of blood; 
The ruthless savage in his fiercest mood 

Is not more crucl, merciless in strife, 
Heedless of war, and reckless of ‘nan’s life! 
To human suffering, sympathy and shaine, 
His heart is closed, his life’s sole end and aim 
Is sordid gain; to him, the means are nought, 
The paltry gold is all he gives a thought, 


Behold him now in social circles shine, 
Polite and courteous—bland, almost benign, 
Calm as the grave, yet affable to all, 

His well-taught smile has nothing to appal. 





It plays like sun-beams on a marble toinb, 
Or coldly glancing o’er as death-like gloom 
Steuls o’er his features, like the crisping air 


On lake Asphaltes as it stagnates there. 


Serene as summer hour the Baxine looks, 

Before the gale its siumb’ring rage provokes. 

| Who would imagine, while the calm is there, 

| What deadly work its depths might yet declare, 
Yr think beneath such gently swelling waves 
Thousands of human beings find their graves ? 

/ Go, musing moralist, and reconcile 


‘Lhe scowl of murder with its merchant's smile. 


Behold his friends observe the kindred traits 


They must resemble, for one draught portrays 


The tribe of Cuban traders, one and all, 

Of ev’ry grade, the rapive great or small, 
Stealers of men and shedders of man’s blvod, 
In deed or purpose, this unhallowed brood; 
Contagious guilt within their cirele reigns, 


And all in contact with it shews its stains. 


i Behold the land, regard its fertile fields, 

| Then count the victimns of the wealth it yields; 
Know whence they come and how they came to be 
Condemned in this strange land to slavery. 

And when you hear the ‘ery of men go up,’ 

Robbed ef their hire and wronged, till not one hope 
Is left for life, then venture to reply, 

Shall not the land yet tremble for this cry ? 


God of all light and truth, thy justice here 

Cause men to feel—its outrazed laws to fear; 

Smite foul oppression stalled in guilty state, 

Raise ‘the poor stranger,’ spoiled and desolate. 

‘Lord,’ who dost ‘loose the fettered,’ in due time, 

Break down this bondage and efface this crime; 

Let Trath and Justice, mailed for man’s redress, 

Prevail at last, o’er Fraud and Faithles:ness, 
RICHARD ROBERT MADDEN. 

Boston, Oct. 27, 1839. 
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“Caner rake Cans or Turmseryes’—“*Wrir cur 
THEIR MASTERS’ THROATS.”—The Emancipator contains a 
description and engraving of a splendid candlestick ‘presen- 
ted to the most noble Hows Prrer, Marquis of Sligo, by 
the negroes of Jamaica, in testimony of the gratefal remem- 
brance they entertain for his unremitting eiforts to alleviate 
their sufferings and to redress their wrongs, during his just 
and enlightened administration of the government of the 
island, and of the respect «ind gratitude they feel towards 
his excellent lady and family for their kindness and sympa- 
thy displayed towards them—1837,” In accepting the pre- 
sent, the Marquis said, “I value it so much that I would not 
exchange it for the highest distinction which the favor of 
my sovereign could bestow.” The article is of the value 
of £450.—.Mont. Spectator. 


Horrisir.—A man of the name of Hunton was found 
murdered in the woods near Washington (Geo.) on the 
3d ult., supposed by his own son, a lad of 15 years of age! 
The skull was broken in, apparently with an axe; some 
planks of a wagon, on which were blood and brains, were 
found near him; and the tracks of a wagon indicated that he 
had been conveyed there in such vehicle, after death, and 
his body concealed. The son of the murdered man was 
arrested and imprisoned, the jury of inquest having found a 
verdict of wilful murder against him.—Lou/sville Gaz. 





PROSPECTUS. 
Firrn YuLUME OF ZION’S WATCHMAN, 


Deveted to Religion, Literature, Science, Education, 
Doctrinal Discussion, the Moral Enterprises of the Age, 
and General Intelligence. 

On the 4th of January, 1840, will be commenced the fifth 
volume of Zion’s Watchman. 

This paper has now been before the public four years, du- 
ring which time it has struggled against difficulties, and re- 
ceived a degree of patronage, unequal, probably, in the his- 
tory of any other religious periodical published in this coun- 
try. 
Thus far it has accomplished the work for which it was 
commenced. The Methodist Episcopal Church no longer 
sleeps over the condition of nearly three millions of slaves 
in this Christian land. ‘The attention of her ministers and 
members, East, West, North, and South, has been aroused 
and directed to the consideration of this great evil, and not 
a few of them are now zealously engaged for its utter exter- 
mination. 

If there wasa necessity for such a paper four years ago, 
when the church was so neara state of dead lethargy on 
this subject, how much more is it needed, now, when the 
spirit of slavery is waked up to maintain the power which it 
had so insidiously gained throughout the entire church; 
now, that we are so strenuously denied our own rights, 
while we are attempting to plead for those of the down-trod- 
den slave? Questions of the deepest interest, to the Meth- 
| odist Episcopal Church, are at the present time securing 
‘ such attention, from mo:t of her ministers and members, as 
, to leave no room to doubt as to the imperious necessity of 
| such a paper as Zion’s Watchman In fact, this bas been 
the only medium through which many have been permitted to 
complain of complicated grievances, or to make known to 
the religious public the wrongs which entitle them to the 
sympathies of the Christian world. To those, therefore, 
who anxiously de-ire the purity and peace of the church, we 
shall continue to look for a continuation of that patronage 
‘which has, hitherto. cheered us in our arduous labors. 

The stand which the Watchman has taken in favor of 
‘Education, Temperance, Revivals, and the other moral En- 
‘terprises of the age, may he considered a pledge as to its fu- 
ture course, And, though it will favor that form of Chris- 
tianity, known under the name of Wesleyan Methodism, 
vet. as heretofore, it will be its object to cultivate that spirit 
of liberality which has thus far gained for it the approbation 
of many in the different denominations of Christians, who 
have so readily bestowed upon its course the smile of their 
approval. 

Witha large number of intelligent and able correspon- 
dents in different parts of the United States, and some in 
foreign countries, we are prepared to offer the Watchman as 
an entertaining and i family paper. The time which 
it has now been before the public, warrants us, in asking for 
it, a still nore extended, and permanent patronage. 

Terms.—The price will be, as heretofore, $2 00 per year 
in advance. $2 50 if payment be not made in advance, 
Address—Zion’s Warcuman, New York, tf, 
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WEDDING CAKE MANUFACTORY, 
Fancy Cake Store, and Wholesale and Retail Confec- 
tionary, is on Fifth street, five doors above Vine, north side, 
where he intends manufacturing, wholesale and retail, all 
kinds of Candies, at prices as low for cash, as any house in 
the city. Al! orders forwarded from the country, or other- 


wise, will be packed in glass or in boxes, and a discount of 


ten per cent allowed on all orders, above twenty dollars, 
His friends, in their orders from the country, will be careful 
to name the quantities of each kind they may wish for—- 
among which are the following: 


Peppermint Candies; Rose Candy; 


Lemon do; Barley Sugar; 

Cinnamon do; Peppermint Lozenges; 
Wintergreen — do; Peppermint Drops; 

Sassafrass do; Burnt Almonds; 

Vanilla do; Almond Conpfits; 

Cream do; Carraway do; 

Horehound do; Acidulated Lemon Drops; 
Clove do; Candy Toys; ug 
Rock do; &e, &e., &e., . 


All orders inthe above line of his profession thankfully 
received, carefully packed, and punctually attended to. 
October 7, 1839. 32-tf 


~ CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS 





A'TIONS. 
‘or sale at the Ohio Anti-Slavery Depository, 

Main street between 4th and 5th, East si:e, 
(Up stairs.) 

Anti-Slavery Examiner, containing A. E. Grimke’s Ap- 
peal, Sonth to Sinytie, Power, of Congress, Bible against 
Slavery, Emancipation in the West Indies, Elmore and Bir- 
ney, and Lerter of G, Smith to Henry Clay, all in one 
volume, 

Anti-slavery Manual; Alton Riots; Apti-slavery Record, 
vol 1 & 2; Appeal by Mrs. Child; Bourne’s Picture of sla- 
very; Charles Ball; Chloe Spear; Chandler's Prose and Po- 
etical works; Emancipation in West Indies, by Thome and 
Kimball; Fountain; Gustavus Vassa; History of Pennsyl- 
vania Hall; Jay’s View of the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment in behalfof Slavery; Light and ‘Truth; Law of Sla- 
very 8 vo; Memoir of E, P. Lovejoy; Memoir of P. Wheat- 
ly a Native African; Negro Pew; Poems by Phillis Wheat- 
ly, a slave; Quarterly A S Magezine; Rankin’s Letters; 
Right and Wrong in Boston; Slavery, containing Declara- 
tion of Sentiments and Constitution of American A S Soe,; 
Wesley’s Thoughts; Docs the Bible sanction Slavery?; 
Address to the Synod of Kentucky, Narrative of Amos 
Dresser and Why work for the slave? bound in one volume; 
Testin.ony of God against slavery; Tracts, miniature series 
bound, containing St. Domingo; Caste; Colonization; Moral 
condition of slaves; What is Abolition? 'The ten Command- 
ments; Slavery dangerous and Emancipation safe; Pro-sla- 
very Bible; Prejudice against color; Northern dealers in 
slaves; Slavery and Missions, and Dr. Nelson’s Lecture on 
Slavery; Wesley’s Thoughts, pocket edition in muslin; 
Whittier’s Poems, 

American Siavery AS TP IS; Anti-Slavery Almanac 
for 1840; Address to the churches of Jesus Christ, by the 
Evangelical Union A. S, Society; Anti-Slavery catechism; 
Anecdotes of American Slavery; Appeal to the Christian 
women of the south; Adam’s speech on the Right of the 
People to petition, on the freedom of speech and debate, 
on the Resolutions of seven state Legislatures and on the 
Annexation of ‘Pexas; Address to such Americans as 
VALUE their RIGHTS and DARE maintain them, and 
a large number of other publications too numerous to 
mention. 


_" 





BANG!! 

One elegant Ririe with case for sale. It has a percus- 
sion lock, a double trigger, is half stocked, silver mounted, 
with hook britch. The owner will exchange it as part pay- 
ment for a good four ot five year old horse. Enquire at the 
Anti-Slavery Office, 
Octoder, 7, 1839. 


RAYNE & GURTIS, 


WHIOLESALE AND RETAIL 
BOOT AND SHOE DEALERS; 
Keep constantly on hand a large assortinent of Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s Boots and Shoes of every description and 
of the very best manufacture. Purchasers at wholesale or 
retail will please call and examine our stock before purcha- 
sing elsewhere, 
(SIGN OF THE RED BOO1') 
148 Main street, between 4th &§ 5th, 
Cincinnati, Oct, 9, 1839. 32-tf 


HUGH GLASGOW, 

VENITIAN BLIND MANUPACTURER. 
Fifth Street between Vine and Race. 

CINCINNATI, 


32-t/ 


MORUS MULTICAULIS FOR SALE. 

I will contiact to sell, and deliver in Octobe. or Novem: 
ber from 20,000 to 30,000 Morus Multicaulis trees of my 
own growth which measure from 3 to 6 or 7 feet in height. 
They are remarkably healthy, and vigorous plants, and 
warranted genuine. Orders for the Southern, Mexican and 
Texian Markets shall be immediately attended to. 

THOMAS EMERY. 
No. 11 East Fourth st. Cincinnati. 


TREES. 
The subscribers have on hand and will continue to receive 


supplies of the Morus Multicaulis which they will sell to suit 
purchasers, 





HEATON AND WEAVER. 
Salem, Columbjana Co, O. Sept. 10 1830, 





EDWARD NEVERS, 
COPPER-PLATE PRINTER, 
No. 106 Main, a few doors above Third Street, 
Cincinnati. 


“JOHN H. LOVEJOY, 
ENGRAVER, 
106 Main Srreet, Third Story, 
CINCINNATI. 


COLORED SCHOOL. 


The subscriber has been teaching a school for about a year 





and a half for the colored people in German township Darke, 


co. Ohio, 

A few young men and women can find accommodations 
on reasonable terms, 

It is intended to commence the winter term about the first 
of November, Competent instruction with be provided 
for all who may attend. 


E. 8S. GRUMLEY. 


September 17th, 1839. 30-1f- 


M. T. & R. GLASGOW, 
SASH & BLIND MANUFACTUKERS, 


Eighth st. between Main §& Walnut south side. 
October 29th, 1839. 34—tf 








TO THE PUBLIC. 


The subscriber feels gratified in being able to publish the 
following certificate. He would just state that he keeps 
constantly on hand an assortment of BOOTS and SHOES, 
of as good quality in all respects, as the workmanship re- 
commended in the certificate below. 

JAMES ESHELBY, 186 Main st. 
CERTIFICATE. 

This is to certify that the sewed Boots, manufactured by 
James Eshelby, were considered the best work of the kind 
exhibited at the second annual Fair of the Ohio Mechanics’ 
Institute, held in June, 1839, 

Joun A. Wiseman, 

G, W. Puittiies, 

Jessxn O’Nert, 
Joan P. Foote, President, 
L. T. Wetts, Secretary, 


Judges, 


aug 10 


SLAVERY AS IT IS, 


A new supply of this invaluable work just received at the 
Ohio Anti-Slavery Depository—Send in your orders and 
keep it cirenlating. 

Also, 1.000 copies “LIBERTY” at 12 1-2 per copy. 

October 29th, 1839. 

Mr. urron:-—Please cut from yourexchange paper, the 
Quincy (1l.) Whig, a gratuitous testimonial of the genuine 
Tomato medicine by Doctors Eri & Nicwocs, wich 
appear in that paper under date March 30, and oblige the 
Proprietors. 

MILES’ COMPOUND EXTRACT OF TOMAT. 

Having used to some extent for the year past, Miles’ 
Compound Tomato Pills, and having learned the ingredi- 
enis of which the pillsare composed, we are satisfied they 
will prove a beneficial remedy, when judiciously adminis: 
tered, and feel safe in. recommending them to the public 
as a safe, convenieut, and useful medieine, and a valuable 
substitute for Calomel. 








RICHARD EELLS, M.D. 
ADAM NIOHOLS, M. D. 
13— 


Quincy, Illinois, March 27, 1839 
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CAUTION. 
The season of the year is approaching when coughs and 
colds are prevalent. How many of our citizens, in appa- 
rent good health at this time, will, the ensuing winter, by ex- 
posure, impradence, and more than all, neglect, lay the foun- 
dation of an incurable affection of the lungs. No medicine 
has yet been discovered that so uniformly succeeds in re- 
moving diseases from the lungs, as “‘Watasia,” Even in some 
apparently hopeless cases, by the use of this medicine, res- 
toration to health has been perfect. 
Every family should provide themselves with so invalua- 
blea remedy. 
For sale at W. PECK, & Co’s. Drug store, 19 Main st., 
4 doots north of Front, Cincinnati, and at the principal drug 
stores in this city and the United States, 
fovember, 12, 1839, 





Anti-slavery Almaiacs, 
for 1846. 

Just arrived and for saie at the Ohio Anti-Slavery De- 
pository. Let every Abolitionist take measures to give it 
a wide and thorough circulation, It contains 48 pages, 
with 14 “pictorials,” all for 6 1-4 cents being double the 
matter, at half the price of many kinds offered to the public. 

NEW MAP OF OHIO. 

This new and splendid Map is now in the course of deliv- 

fast asthe agent 





ery,and subscribers will be furnished as 
Can supply them. 

Extract from the Report of the Committee of the Trus- 
tees and Visitors of common schools of Cincinnati. 

“That they have carefully examined said Map, and the 
highly respectable testimonials in its favor and do not hesi- 
tatein saying that we bel eve it to be one of the best execu- 
ted and most correct Maps of our state that we have ever 
seen.” . + . 4 

“Resolved, That the President be authorised to purchase 
thirty copies of Doolittle & Munson’s Map of Ohio, for the 
use of the common schools of Cincinnati.” Which report 
was accepted and resolution unanimously adopted, March 

2, 1829, 
Columbus, June, 8, 1838, 

In compliance with the provisions of an act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed Jan, 27, 1838, We have examined 
and do approve of Doolittle & Munsons Map of Ohio, 

JOSEPH VANCE, Gov. of Ohio. 

Canren B. Hantan, See. of Stare; 

The above Map is for sale at the publishers rooms (up 
stairs) corner of Main and 5th st. Cincinnati. Also section- 
al Maps of Iowa, and Wisconsin Territories, pocket maps of 
Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky. Mitchels large Maps o 
the United States, and World, large Maps of Indiana: 

Sas MORUS MULTICAULIS, 

The Subscribers have several Thousand growing prosper- 
ously in the neighborhood of Cincinnati. Persons wishing 
to make purchases for next year, may address (post paid) 

JAMES G. BIRNEY, Wew York, 


21-2mo. WM. A, BLACKNEY, Cincinnati. 





TO PARENTS. 

It is stated by eminent medical writers that at least one- 
third of the Children in the Western part of the United 
States die from teething, and diseases caused thereby. Read 
the following: 

A REAL BLESSING TO MOTHERS.—Dr, IV: 
Evans’ Celebrated Soothing Syrup for Children Cutting 
their Teeth. 

This infallible remedy has preserved hundreds of chil- 
dren, when thought past recovery, from convulsions. As 
soon as the Syrup is rubbed on the gums, the child will 
recover, This preparation is so innocent, so efficacious, and 
so pleasant, that no child will refuse to let its gums be 
rabbed with it. When infants are at the age of four 
months, though there is no appearance of teeth, one bottle 
should be used on the gums to open the pores, Parents 
should never be without the Syrup in the nursery where 
there are young children, for if a child wakes in the night 
with pain in the gums, the Syrup immediately gives ease 
by opening the pores and healing the gums, thereby prevent- 
ing Convulsions, Fevers, &c. 

DIRECTIONS. 
OCP Please shake the bottle when first opened. /~) 

When children begin to be in pain with their teeth shoot- 
ing in their gums, puta little of the Syrup in a tea-spoon, 
and with a finger let the child’s gums be rubbed for two or 
three minutes, three times aday.- It must not be put to the 
breast immediately, for the milk would take the syrup off too 
soon, When the teeth are just coming through their gums, 
mothers should immediately apply the syrup, it will pre- 
vent their children having a fever, and undergoing that 
powerful operation of lancing the gums, which always 
makes the next tooth much harder to come through, and 
sometimes causes death. 

Oc? Price $1 per bottle.--Sold at 100 Chatham st. N. Y. 


—- 


‘To the agent of Dr. Evans’ Soothing Syrup: Dear Sir--- 
The great benefit afforded my suffering infant by your 
Soothing Syrup, in a case of protracted and painful deati- 
Aign, must convince every feeling parent how essential an 
early application vf such an invaluable medicine is to relieve 
iugant misery and torture. My infant, while teething, ex- 
perienced such acute sufferings, that it was attacked with 
convulsions, and my wife and family supposed that death 
would soon release the babe from anguish, till we procured 
abottle of your Syrup, which, as soon as applied to the 
gums, a wonderful change was produced; and after a few 
applications, the child displayed obvious relief, and by con- 
tinuing its use, [ am glad to inform you, the child has com- 
pletely recovered, and no recurrence of that awful complaint 
has since occurred; the teeth are emanating daily, and the 
child enjoys perfect health. I give you my cheerful permis- 
sion to make this acknowledgment public, and will gladly 
give any information on this circumstance. 


WM. JOHNSON. 


A nervous case of teething with summer complaint cured 
by the infallible American Soothing Syrup of Dr. Evans. 
Mrs. McPherson, residing at No. 8, Madison st., called a 
few days since at the medical. office of Dr, Evans, 100 
Chatham st., and purchased a bottle of Syrup for her child, 
who was suffering excruciating pain during the process of 
dentition, being momentarily threatened with convulsions; 
its bowels too, were exceedingly loose, and no feod could be 
retained on the stomach, Almost immediately on its appli- 
cation, the alarming symptoms entirely ceased. and by con- 
tinuing the use of the syrup on the gums, the bowels in a 
short time become quite natural. As a tribute of gratitude 
for the benefit afforded the child, the mother came of her. 
own accord, and freely sanctioned publicity to the above. 


—_— 


A single trial of this invaluable medicine will test its un- 
rivalled virtues. 

In no instance in the many thousand cases where it bas 
been used, has it failed to give immediate relief to the infan- 
tile sufferer. 

For sale at Dr. Evans’ Princi,al Office, 500 Chatam st. 


| New York. 


Louisville Office, 47 Wall st. bet, Main & Water, 
S. C. PAKHURST, 


23 Lower Market st.. near Main, Cincinnati, O.; And by 
Dr. Wm. Evans’ authorized agents throuzhout the United 
States. Seelist of agents in this paper, 


Dr. Evans’ Fever and Ague Pills. 


These Pills, so admirably adapted to afford uniform relief 
in the different modifications of these distressing maladies, 
are particularly recommended to public notice. On the ac- 
cession of the cold stage, when the face and limbs «f the 
sufferer becomes pale, and the sensation of cold and lan- 
guor are felt pervading the whole system, their administra- 
tion is accompanied with astonishing success. They soon 
lessen the subsequent distressing shivering, and violent 
shaking, and by continuing in their use (as directed;) will 
ultimately cure the most obstinate agus. They do not 
exhaust like violent purges, still their action is more uni- 
sal and effectual:—they remove all obstructions, excite the 
functiens of the Liver to a healthy action, and produce a 
free circulation, ‘These pills are of signal utility in those 
distressing cases, where there is a sallowness of complex- 
ion, pain in the region of the liver, tension and distress in 
the epigastric region. with other symptoms indicating the 
existence of morbid action or chronic disease of the stom- 
ach, liver, bowels, mesentery, or spleen, which consequences 
so generally supervene from protracted intermittents. ‘They 
permanently overcome these diseases, at the same time give 
tone to the stomach, cleanse and strengthen the bowels, and 
impart health, vigor, and energy to the system. Many per- 
sons emigrate to the rich and fertile soil of the west, in the 
hope of attaining a future competency; but alas! ere long 
that hope becomes blasted, when they appear with impaired 
and enfeebled constitutions, resulting from attacks of that 
direful terror of the West, FEVER AND AGUE, If 
such persons had_resorted to the use of the above pills, the 
sunken, pallid countenance would have been restored to its 
florid hue, the vital energy re-established, and the whole sys- 
tem purified and invigorated. They are now regarded as 
an inestimable public blessing, and indispensable to the 
health, comfort, and even the local prosperity of the inha- 
bitants of many portions of our Western Coantry.. These 
Pillsare an effectual remedy in Fever and Ague, likewise 
in all Liver Affections, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, 
Yellow Fever, Bilious or Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fever, Pa- 
trid Sore Throat, Bilious vomiting, Hearthurn, ot Acidity 
of the St»mach, Lowness of Spirits, Palpitations of the 
Heart, Nervous Irritability, Nervous Weakness, Gout, 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Epilepsy, Palsy, Pains in the Side, 
Limbs, Head. Stomach, or Back, Costiveness, Colic, they 
invariably effecta permanent cure, On first feeling the pre- 





| invaluable remedy for that distressing complaint, and I ar- 


monitory symptoms of the Ague, it is advisable at once to 
clear thoroughly the stomach and bowels. In no way can 
this be better and less inconveniently produced, than by 
taking a few doses of Dr, Evans’ Purifying Pills, the value 
and well authenticated virtues of which medicine have been 
and still are too apparent to call for further comment. 
They tend to promote a healthy secretion of the bile, and 
render the system capable of receiving with benefit the In- 
vigorating or Strengthening Pills, a never failing remedy 
in preserving the constitution from attacks of the above 
diseases, and strengthening the stomach, and the whole 
system. 
Price $1 a pack, containing both kinds of pills. 


Harlem, N. Y., June 2d, 1839. 
To Dr. Wm, Evans: 

Dear Sir,--I have been afflicted during the spring and 
fall of the last three years, with the Fever and Ague: the 
Doctors who attended me, called it the tertian kind; it re- 
turned every other day, All my friends supposed there 
was no hope of my recovery; I always felt languid and fee- 
ble; my face and limbs became pale and emaciated; my 
breathing was short and anxious, with a constant pain in 
my right side; the fit generally continued wight or ten 
hours, during which time, there was oftép an acute pain in 
the head; sometimes slight delirium. I was told by a friend, 
(who had likewise happily experienced the salutary effects 
of Dr. Evans’ Fever and Ague Pills) that they had cured 
him, and was likely to prove beneficial to me. I sent for 
them. And ylad I am to assert that [ never had a return of 
the ague after using a few packages of them; they are an 


dently hope that the public will soon become fuliy acquaint- 
ed with their virtues, You may publish this, if you consi- 
der it of any service to you. Yours. with esteem, 
CHARLES ANDERSON. 
Another case of Fever and Ague cured by the 
above Medicine. 


William G, Hoxie was attacked during the spring and 
fall of 1838, with the above complaint; he had much’ de- 
rangement in the functions of his liver together with cos- 
tiveness, &c: He generally bad a fit of the disease cvery 
third day. He could find no relief, till he used a package 
of Evans’ Fever and Ague Pills, which have succeeded in 
completely removing all the febrile affections, and he now 
enjoys good health, 

Sold at 100 Chatham st., New York. No. 47 Wallst., 
Louisville, Ky.~23 Lower Market, Cincinnati. See list of 
Agentsin this paper for sale of Dr. Wm. Evans’ Medicine, 


Dr. Wm. Evans’ Female, or Domestic Pills, for 
Diseases peculiar to their Sex. 
These pills are strongly recommended to the notice of the 





BEDSTEAD. 


New and Important patented right & left wood serew 
and swelled rail beadsteads manufactured on the corner of 
Eighth and Broadway by H. Boyd, warranted to be the 
best and most convenient bedstead ever in. use. Orders 
for the above article, may be addressed to 

HENRY BOYD, 


Cincinnati, Aue. 6, 1839, 26—tf. 


PIANO FORTES, 

Of very superior style, from the House of Stoddard & 

Co., N. York, also a large and fashionable assortment of 

Vocal and Instrumental Music, just received by Miss Black. 

well, and for sale at her residence on East Third st., between 

Lawrence and Pike, 
January 21, 


DAVIS & DODD'S HATS.} 


For elegance and durability, inferior to 
none. Try them and be satisfied. 
Corner Main and Fifth Streets, 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 
IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE 
CUTLERY, in allits Varieties. . 
No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 

N. B—A large assortment of the above goods kep con- 
stantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Wholesale and 
Retailon the most favorable terms, 48--tf. 

COUNTRY SEATS AND FARMS FOR SALE. 

An excellent farm of 215 acres situated 29 miles from 
town, upon a McAdamized road, having 140 acres in tillage, 
a good frame house with six rooms, a cellar and a porch, a 
frame barn 45 by 28 feet, a stable and a smoke house, also 
astone quarry, two orchards of grafted and natural fruit 
trees, and many springs. The land consists of rich bottom 
and fertile upland well located for cultivating. 

A good farm of 200 aeres situated in Indiana, 3 miles 
from the Ohio upon a road, having 90 acres in culture, an 
orchard of 13 acres of peach and apple trees, a commodious 
frame barn and a small house with 2 rooms, The land is 
well watered with springs, is eligibly situated for cultivation, 
and has plenty of free and jime stone. 

A Farm of 80 acres, situated near to a McAdamized road > 
six miles from town, with 60 acres in cultivation, a frame 
house having four rooms and a cellar; also a frame barn 56 
by 40 feet, a log house anda garden with 15 to 20 fruit 
trees, The land is rolling, fertile and well-watered with 
springs, 

A fertile Farm of 63 acres, situated in a healthy region, 


1—tf, 























ladies as a safeand efficient remedy in removing those com- 
plaints peculiar to their sex, from want of exercise, or gen- 
eral Debility of the System, Obstructions, Suppressions, and 
Irregularity of the Menses; at the same time strengthening, 
cleansing, and giving tone to the Stomach and Bowels, and 
producing a new and healthy action throughout the system 
generally, They create Appetite, correct Indigestion, re- 
move Giddiness. and Nervous Headache, and are eminently 
useful in those flatulent complaints which distress Females 
so much atthe Turn or Lire.” They obviate costiveness, 
and counteract all Hysterical and Nervous Affections, like 
wise afford soothing and permanent relief in Fluor Abus, 
or Whites, and in the most obstinote cases of Chilorosis, or 
Green Sickness, they invariably restore the pallid and deli- 
cate female to health and vigor. 

These Pills have gained the sanction and approbation of 


eight miles from town, well calculated for a Country Seat, 
' having 38 acres in cultivation, an excellent and well-finished 
| brick house with 8 rooms, a hall, a cellar, and a porch; also, 
| a commodious frame barn with cow and poultry houses; 
| likewise a carrage house, a brick smoke house, a two story 
log house, an excellent garden with every variety of choice 
shrubs, fruit trees and vines; also a paddock with many 
quince, plum, peach and other fruit treets; and a large apple 
orchard with natural and choice grafted trees, ‘The land is 
| favorably situated for culture, is well watered with springs 
and wells, ‘The neighborhood is respectable and healthy. 
A Farm of 80 acres, situated six miles from town, upon 
the Ohio having 40 acres in tillage, a small orchard, a log 
house and many springs. ‘The soil is rich and consists of 
upland and bottom. It is eligibly located for a Country 





the most eminent Physicions in the United States, and many 
mothers can likewise testify to their extraordinary efficacy. | 
To married females, whose expectations of the tenderest ! 
pledges of connubial happiness have been defeated, these | 
Pills may be truly esteemed a blissful boon. They soon | 
remove all functional debility, and if taken (according to , 
directions), obviate all morbid action, ‘They di-pel that | 
fulsome and disagreeable sensation common to females at | 
each monthly return, likewise the attendant pains in the 
back, side, or loins; they generally counteract the nausea, 
vomiting, and other nervous affections in Chlorotis, or green | 
sickness, ina few days, (and if continued according to di- | 
rections,) soon effect a perfect cure. | 


Nothing is so signal- | 
ly efficacious in recruiting the pallid and sickly female (who | 
has been during her lite irregular and sensitive) as the PE- | 
MALE PILLs. These pills invigorate the whole system, | 
improve the memory, and enliven the imagination, create | 
appetite, and restore tranquil repose, Many hundred fe- | 
males can testify of their efficacy, and many Physicians (in | 
this city, as also throughout the United States) can bear 
testimony to their merits and extraordinary virtues, ‘They 
are invaluable te enfeebled and relaxed females, who from 
repeated and difficult labors are affiicted with weakness and 
infirmities, in which case they are highly useful, strength- 
ening at the same time the stomach, the back, the weakened 
organs, and the whole constitution, 


Dr. Evans’ Celebrated Female Piils 


Are of. two kinds, viz: No. 1, or Laxative Pills, and No. 2, 
or Restorative Pills, ‘They are for the following diseases: 
Suppression, Ieregularity, or rentition of the Menses, Fluor 
Albus, Chlorosis or Green Sickness, Costiveness, Gravel, 

Incontinence of Urine, Nerveus Affections, Hysterics, Pro- j 
lapsus Uteri, or fatling of thé Wamb, and Piles. ‘These 
Pills are particularly alapted to, thé male as well as to the 
female sex, for the cure of the following diseases: Nervous 
Diseases, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Bilious Diseases, 
and all cases of Hypochondiacism, Low Spirits, Palpitations 
of the Heart, Nervous Irritability, Nervous Weakness, In- 
digestion, Loss of Appetite. Heartburn, Genera\ Debility, 
Bodily Weakness, or Flatulency, Headaches, Nightinare, 
Rheumatisin, Asthma, Tic Eolourcax, Cramp, Spasmodic 
Affections, and those who are victims to that most excruci- 
ating disorder, Gout: also Pains in the Side, Chest, Limbs, 
Head, Stomach or Back, Dimness or Confusion of Sight, | 
Alternate Flushes of Heat and Chilliness, ‘T'remors, Watche | 
ings, Agitation, Anxiety, bad Dreams and Spasms. 

This Medicine is acknowledged to be one of the most 
valuable ever discovered as a purifier of the Blood and 
Fluids. It is superior to Sarsaparilla, whether as a sudorific 
or alterative. 

Each pack contains two boxes; price, 50 cents per pack, 


TRULY ASTONISHING, 

OPT wo more demonstrations of the beneficial efficacy of 
Dr. Wm, Evans’ Celebrated Female Pills. 

(CPA case of Cholorosis, with Bilous Affection, of a 
young woman who was considered ‘by all her relatives and 
friends on the verge ol! the grave, Symptoms: a general 
sense of oppression, languor, and indigestion, a biligus vom- 
iting, the skin lax and of a yellow cast, progressive eman- 
cipation and debility, appetite feeble and capricious, the 
sleep disturbed, menst: uation suppressed during nine months, 
the feet cold, the bowels irregularly confined, an irritable 
and distressing cough, dryness in the mouth, weakness of 
the kness, pains on exertion, with many other symptoms of 
constitutional debility one relaxation, ‘The anxiety of her 
parents prompted them to attain (at a great expense) the 
advice of several eminent medical pracritioners, as likewise 
numberless remedies, but she could find no alleviation from 
her miseries. An elderly lady called on her inthe month 
of May last, and persuaded her to take some of Dr, Evans’ 
Pills, the functions became restored, reaction took place, 
and the above symptoms soon subsided, and she now enjoys 
a complete restoration to perfect health. Sold genuine only 
at 100 Chatham street, New-York, and by the regular ap- 
pointed Agents. 


aPAn interesting case of Dyspepsia and Leucorrhea, 
with a general weakness of the system, restored to health 
aud vigor, by the benefivial influence of Dr. Evans’ cele- 
brated Female Pills. A.M . 36 years of age, whs af- 
fected for the period of fourteen months with the following 
distressing sy mptoms:—Total loss of appetite, great languor 
and debility, with paius in the side, loins, back, and legs, in- 
distinct vision, such as a wavy appearance before the eyes, 
palpitation of the heart, faintness, appearance and feeling 
as i dying, a whitish discharge, the lips livid, and the 
checks blanched and sallow, the least exercise occasioned 
fatigue, and her mind was pensive and depressed, her fect 
were swollen, and her memory impaired, with many symp- 
toms of weakness and exhaustion of the constitution, Sev- 
eral eminent physicians had attended her, and made every 
exertion in their power to relieve her, but without proving 
effectual. A female friend advised her to use Dr. Rvans’ 
celebrated Pills, by the salutary virtues of which, in a short 
time, she indeed appeared as if raised from the dead, and 
decinres her thankfulness. and assigns her recovery to health, 
to the extraordinary efficacy of the above Pills, 

Dr- Wm. Evans’ celebrated medicine for sale at his prin- 
cipal office 100 Chatham st. New York. General Western 
office 47 Wall st., Louisville, Ky..—and by S, C. Parkhurst, 
23 Lower Market st., Cincinnati,and by L. D. Barker, Mc 
Connelsville; Simpson and Seaman, Malta. E. Short and 
Co., Lowell. J. Mills and Co,, Marietta, D. Barber, Ches- 
ter, H.R. Gilmore, Athens, Myers, Crum and Fall, Nel- 
sonville, Myers, Fall and Doty, Logan, Rogers, Martin 
and Co., Circievitle. Webster, Melwin and Co., Washing- 
ton. Wm. Hibben, Wilmington. F, and A, S. Evans, 
Hillsboro, Wir. Bell, Creenfisid, C. and N, Bell, Bain- 
bridge. J. P. Campbell, Chillicothe. Elias Long, Jack- 
son. Turnerand Porter, Piketon. Culbertson and Cham- 
bers, West Union. Murphy and Ridgway, Ripley. Mak- 
lan'and Barns, Georgetown. White, Thomas and Co., Ba- 
taviy. Geo. Hardy, Lebanon, Jno. Hivling and Co., Xenia, 
A. Mattox and Co., Springfield. ‘I. H, Stevens, Urbana. 
Mellvain and Harriott, Maysville, Brown and Welch, De- 
laware. J. D. Butler, Marion, Walker and Spining, Belle- 
fontaine. Hugh Thompson, Sidney. Wm, S-ott, Piqua. 
Fuller and Day, Troy. Enyart and Acly, Middletown, 
Cyrus Johnson, Franklin, Saml. Shoup, Dayton. Mat- 
thias Reiser and ©o,, Rossville. Earhart and Tapscott, 
Hamilton J.G. Moore, Madison, Ia. Tuly and Penning- 











ton, New Albany, and by Dr. Wm. Evans’ advertised 








agentsin all the principal towns in the United States. 


Seat, having good building sites, and delightful views of the 
river and the Kentucky hills, 

A good Furm of 135 acres, situated upon a road 10 miles 
from town, with 70 acres. in culture, small orchard, an ex- 
cellent stone house 32 by 42 feet with 10 rooms, a cellar 
and 2 porches, also a new brick house with 5 rooms anda 
cellar, likewise a milk house, a frame barn and other buil 
dings. The land is well watered with springs, and the soi 
is fertile, it is well calculated for a dairy farm, 

A Farm of 93 ares, situated 44 miles from town, upon a 


| State road having 50 acres in tillage,a new frame house 


with 4 rooms; also a stable, an orchard of apple, peach and 
cherry trees, two wells and two springs. The land is level 
and good quality, 

A fertile Farm of 259 acres, located upon a road, 26 miles 
from town, having 130 acres in culture, an orchard of peach 


‘and apple trees,a good brick house with 4 rooms and a 


kitchen; also a barn, with stable and cabins. The farm is 
well watered with springs and aereek. It.is good quality 
and well situated for cultivation. 

A Country Seat with 4 acres of land, situated upon the 
Lebanon turnpike, 3 miles from town. ‘The improvements 
consist of a new frame house with 7 rooms and a cellar: 
also a frame barn with a stable and a carriage house, a brick 
milk house, a cistern, a garden, an orchard of 160 choice 
young fruit trees and two never failing springs. 

A Country Seat, 3 miles from town, with 8 acres of land 
also a frame house having 4 rooms, a cellar and a porch; a 
frame stable, a carriage house, a small orchard, a well and a 
spring. 

A Country Seat with 12 acres of land, 4 miles from town 
having 7 acres in meadow, 2 in timber, a larggapeetert Wit : 
peach, dhorryand_variave-other fruiamets, and 10°to 260 


‘ grape vives; likewise a frame-Hotice with 7 rénms, a-hall; a 


cellar and a porch; also a cistern and several springs. 

A fertile Farm of 12 acres, sitaated upon ea turnpik 
road, 14 miles from town, laving 90 acres in cultivation, a 
excellent frame house with 8 rooms, a cellar, a kitchen an 
two porches; a tenant’s house; an extensive frame barn, 
stable for ’S horses, and a large corn loft; also tool, smoke 
wagon, gear, wash, carriage, and cider houses; two wells 
several cisterns and many springs: also a superior orchard o 
choice fruit irees, a culinary garden with many fruit treel 
and grape vines. The land is very rich, level, and wel 
fenced with posts and rails, with gates for the fields. The 
buildings are new, well painted and laid out in good taste, 
calculated for a gentleman of fortune, 

Very many other Farms and Country Seats for sale; also 
several tracts without buildings, near and far from the city, 

Eligible Houses in various parts of the city for sale. 

Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call for full info 
mation, which will be given gratis; if by letter posta 
paid, 

Capitalists can. obtain 10 per cent. interest upon mort 
gage, or the best personal security at long periods; or 6 per 
cent. at 10 days’ sight. 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland and other parts of Europe, can 
have cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the payment 
is advised by the European Bankers, 

English Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank of England 
Notes hought and sold, 

Farmers and Citizens wishing to dispose of their Estates 
will incur no expense unless sales be effected, 

The views of poor emigrants promoted without cost, 

Apply to THOMAS EMERY, 
Estate and Money AgentyNo, 1’: 
East Fourth street. 





June, 25,—21 tf 


MONEY IN ENGLAND. 


Persons wishing to procure money from any part of En 


gland, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, by instructing the 
friends to remit it through their Bankers to the account @ 


Thomas Emery with Messas. Baring Brothers & Co. Lon 
don can receive the cash in Cincinnati, or elsewhere if de 
sired, as soon as advised. When the money is paid to th 
English Bankers, the names of the parties for whose use 


is designe’) must be particularly stated. 
THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
and Money Agent, 11 Easi Fourth St 





Miles’s Compound Extract of 
TOMATO PILLS. 


WE are happy to acknowledge the growing interest ma 
nifested by an enlightened and discriminating public in the 
success of the TOMATO Medicine. 

The fact that we make known to the faculty its elements 
and explain to them, upon inquiry, every thing in relation 
to the modus operandi, which it is all-essential should be 
known, to enabie the physician to understand fully wha 
he is prescribing, and of couase to know the results, which 
should follow, with .the same degree of certainty, that he 
can know them in the administration of any other article 
removes from it every suspicion of quackery, and places i 
on a par with other important remedial agents, Conse 
quently there is no physician who, having tested its opera 
tion and efficacy in the removal of disease, may not pre 
scribe the Compound Tomato Extract with as much pro 
priety as he can prescribe a preparation which he has him 
self compounded, 

To puff our medicine into general use, has never made 
any part of our plan. of ,actionj. and our friends who have 
noticed our communications, will absolve us of any such 
attempt, We helieve it to possess as valuable medical 
properties, and: as great a therapeutic influence over the 
system, as any othersimple or compound preparation to be 
found in the materia medica, But it has been our object 
to bring it before the public, principally by means of sub- 
mitting it to the scrutiny and experience of those whom ast 
necessarily be the best judges of its intrinsic merits—the 
physicians, . We were willing, after a fair trial, to abide by 
their decision, and we have not been disappointed in the 
result, 

Unlike the thousand secret nostrums of ‘the day, this ar 
ticle does not fear the scrntiny and investigation of physi- 
cians, but rather courts it. Tf, therefore, there is any com- 
pound preparation put up for general and family use which 
should be encouraged and extensively patronized hy the 
medical profession, it is the genuine Tomato Medicine 
and we trust we shall, ere long, have the satisfactior of see- 
ing it in genersl use, and its excellence duly appreciated by 
all, whose opinion is of any value, however sceptical an 
prejudiced they may be at present. 


Aprit 9th, 1839, only 





